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EDITORIAL 


MORE CHINESE 


The Christian Movement in China, as a whole, should be more 
Chinese, more Christian and more efficient. This judgment was 
applied in 1922 by the Burton Commission, to the Christian schools 
in this country. We may apply this criticism to the Christian 
Movement as a whole, and taking that as a criterion let us see what 
are some of the implications at present. How can the work become 
more Chinese? We may think that much of the Christian enterprise 
has become quite indigenous because boards of institutions are com- 
posed largely of Chinese members and the heads of our organizations 
—national and local—are Chinese. But changing a name or a title 
and replacing one man by another does not necessarily mean that 
the Christian Movement in China has undergone a thorough change, 
If the leaders of the Christian Movement, because of their religious 
experience, are planning and working to have the Christian Com- 
munity supplying the paramount needs of the people in the country 
and in the town, we may conclude that the Christian Movement in 
China is clearly seeking to relate religion to the realities of modern 
life, and the aims and methods will be becoming more Chinese. 


Some years ago in a mining town in Scotland, some students 
were carrying on an evangelistic campaign. In that town there 
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were several public houses (drinking saloons) that were owned by 
a rich man. This rich man was the mainstay of one of the local 
churches. A miner’s wife asked a student, “Is Mr. So-and-So a 
good Christian? Is it right for him to open these pubs where hard- 
earned wages may be wasted?” The mass of the people in China, in 
country and in town, do not need liquor nor cards nor cigarettes nor 
lipstick nor candy nor dancing saloons for their daily existence and 
welfare; they do need better food and better clothing and better 
housing. The possession of Christian character should be a sign 
that this person is seeking to improve the livelihood of the farmer, 
| the artisan and the laborer and not merely seeking to live a life of 
Bi selfish gain. We want Christianity to change China and not vice 
t versa. If an atheistic business man or a landlord becomes a Chris- 
+ tian and as a result, he thinks more of the welfare of his employees 
tf or tenants than of high profits, then we may conclude that the 
Christian religion has a vital connection with life. It is therefore 
encouraging to note that some of the Christian churches and schools 
and institutions are setting before their adherents a clear appeal 
to work to relieve the needs of the people in such matters as illiteracy, 
disease, poverty, apathy, selfishness, etc. The work of the 
Kiangsi Rural Christian Service Union is a good attempt to show 
s that the Christian community can attack these problems, believing 
.” as it does that the teachings of Jesus will provide a way out, and 
this work also shows how a Christian organization can become more . 
Chinese as it permeates its environment in many spheres of life. 


£ To make the emphasis and spirit of our Christian enterprise 
- more Chinese in this fundamental aspect of being related to the needs 
9 of the people, we have to travel further and faster along this road. 
In the July Recorder, Dr. Y. Y. Tsu wrote: “Except in isolated and 
spasmodic cases, the religious forces in the eountry have not shown 
the pioneering spirit and championship for a more just social order 
that the old Hebrew prophets gave to their time. Anyhow, if the 
Christian church is to win public recognition, not to say self-approval 
in the light of the spirit of its Founder, this challenge of the social 
awakening must not be neglected.” It is essential that each 
generation shoud find out what it means to be a true Christian. As 
an example of how the Christian community can act in leavening 
its environment, we may watch the trend shown by the Chinese 
Christian students who are eager to investigate rural conditions 
and are desirous of helping to improve the moral, mental and physical 
conditions of the farmers. This assuredly is a hopeful trend in 
showing how the Church can influence and direct the spirit of 
service, Young China is awake, and the whole country is wakening 
to the realities of modern life. Is the Church coping with these 
challenging opportunities, or is it losing its chance? Let us re- 
member the words of Shakespeare :— 


“On such a full sea are we now afloat, 
And we must take the current when it serves 
Or lose our ventures.” | 
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Can the Christian Movement become more Chinese in its 
emphasis, by producing more men and more women who are strong 
leaders or honest followers in agencies to champion the cause of a 
more abundant life for the masses of the people? 


MORE CHRISTIAN 


How can the work become more Christian? The Christian pastor 
or teacher or worker should be recognized in his community as a 
“big brother,” one to whom people will naturally turn to when they 
are in trouble or need help about some personal problem of morals 
or conduct etc. Undoubtedly one way by which the Christian 


' Movement will become more Christian, will be as each Christian 


worker lives more for others rather than for himself. “Life is to 
give and not to take.” “He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” . 


“Love ever gives—forgives—outlives, 
And ever stands, 

With open hands, 

For this is Love’s prerogative 

To give—and give and give.” 


Surely the message of Christ is the message of an absolute 
Love. The more Christian .a man becomes, the more will he live 
a life of love, and vice versa. The Parable of the Good Samaritan 
should be read by Christians once every week! If our work is to 
become more Christian, that means the workers should become more 
like Christ. Jesus Christ is our message, but it is not a Christ who 
merely lived a life 2,000 years ago, as recorded in a book. Our 
message must present the living Christ—the Christ who lived a life 
of victorious love—the Christ who is a real Friend to young men 
and women today. Too often the Church seems to have a shame- 
faced attitude; some Christians seem to be timid and half-apologetic 
about presenting the glorious life of Our Leader, Jesus Christ. Let 
the Christian leaders have the courage of their convictions and 
courageously attack what is wrong and defend what is right. In 
the World’s Y.W.C.A. Monthly for June, we find the words:—“To 
build Christian citizenship means to present Jesus and what He 
lived and died for as the way to be pursued beyond all others, the 
truth above all truths, and the life which, though sometimes passing 
through a fiery persecution, is in the end the life abundant. Our 
work with girls, whatever form it takes in the future, can only fulfil 
its aim if it leads them through experience into this convicion.” The 
re — all others, the truth above all truths—do we believe 

at 


If we do believe it, then we should be ten times more active 
than we are in presenting this gospel of salvation. If we are really 
convinced that the teachings of Jesus can save the individual and 
the nation and provide the way out of the tangled problems of 
1936, then we should throw away complacency, laziness and un- 
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willingness. The need today is desperate. A man like Mussolini is 
clear about his aim and very clear about his method so his cause 
advances. We do not wish dictators in our national churches, but we 
should strive to cast out hesitancy, confusion and obscurity so that 
our cause may advance. Jesus Christ had a clear message which 
he boldly presented day in and day out wherever he went in the tem- 
ple and in the market place. The Christian Movement in China will 
become more Christian as it produces more people who will follow that 


splendid example. 
MORE EFFICIENT 


When people think of efficiency, they often have a conception 
of scientific management which will be infallible. However it is 
not necessary in this instance for us to be thinking of mechanical 
devices whereby perfection can be attained. Granted that we need - 
more clarity and more courage in making our work more Chinese 
and more Christian, how can we approach nearer to our goal? 
Clearly, cooperation will be one of the most important factors. The | 
Christian movement in China will become more efficient as it be- 
comes more unified. Unity will give strength to the body corporate. 
We need to have workers who will emphasize the personal gospel, and 
we need to have workers who will lay stress on the social gospel. 
But as Mr. Leung’s article in this issue points out, these worker: 
should be tolerant to each other. President Roosevelt has said, 
“The chief issue is not between our various beliefs. It is between 
belief and unbelief. We who have faith cannot afford to fall out 
among ourselves. The very state of the world is a summons to us 
to stand together. It is not your specific faith or mine that is being 
called into question—but all faith.” 


We need a large measure of cooperation so that we can have 
a Church that feels itself strong enough to attack boldly existing 
evils. Let us recall] the findings of the Jerusalem Conference which 
stated that the Christian Church constitutes “a fellowship and 
society embracing all human relationships in which all are members 
one of another, and it is only in such a fellowship, the New Testa- 
ment teaches, that man can bear the fruit of Christian life. All 
forces, therefore, which destroy the fellowship—war, economic op- 
pression, the selfish pursuit of profits, the neglect of the immature, 
the sick, or the weak—are definitely and necessarily in sharp con- 
tradiction with the spirit of Christianity.” 


: A second factor in making our work more efficient should be 
the will and the capacity to plan for the future. The Church must 
lead, and not be dragging impotently in the rear. In his recent 
book, “Shaping the Future,” Mr. Basil Mathews after referring to 
the 1937 meeting at Oxford on Life and Work and the 1928 meet- 
ing in China of the International Missionary Council, writes: ‘These 
two Conferences, however, will be of importance only in so far as 
they reflect.and stimulate a new and deeper understanding both of 
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these secular forces and of the faith by which man can control 
them. Unless we, the rank and file, can with intelligence and passion 
each take a creative share in this new integration of thought and 
action, no Christian revolution on a world’s call is possible—and any- 
thing less than that spells disaster”. And elsewhere in the book he 
writes: “An integral Christianity, I repeat, must be revolutionary, 
first in our individual] lives and then in the world.” 


It is encouraging to read in convictions recently put out by the 
Provisional Council of the Student Christian Movement in China 
the following:—“We believe that the S.C.M., being interdenomina- 
tional and interconfessional in nature, should take as its supreme 
mission pioneering for the Church Universal through the streng- 
gthening of the organized churches.” 


Let us give thanks for the men and women who have risen up 
in the Church in China, to proclaim such a revolutionary evangel. 
Let us pray that vision, strength and love may be given to those 
leaders and their followers in this great land, who are building up 
the Kingdom of God. | 


EDITORS 


The Chinese Recorder is managed and published by an Editorial 
Board; but most of the work, both business and editorial, is done 
by the Editor-in-chief. The Board seldom gets an opportunity to 
address its constituency directly. We have asked for that privilege 
in this issue. 


By arrangement with the American Board ‘of Commissioners © 
for Foreign Missions who courteously allocate Dr. Frank Rawlinson 
to the Chinese Recorder, the Board has granted the Editor-in-Chief 
a six months’ furlough. Dr. Rawiinson left Shanghai on June 25th, 
sailing on the “Scharnhorst” with his daughter Ruth who had just 
graduated from the Shanghai American School. According to latest 
word received from fellow passengers he began at once to take a 
well-earned vacation, and was quietly watching the panorama of 
moving ship life, with neither pen nor. type-writer anywhere within 
reach. Our readers will join with us in wishing him an altogether 
profitable and pleasant furlough. 


We consider ourselves fortunate in having secured the services 
of Mr. John Barr to edit the magazine during Dr. Rawlinson’s 
absence. This has been made possible by the generosity of the 
London Missionary Society and the Medhurst College with which 
Mr. Barr is connected. Because he does so many things and does 
them so well, whether as a master in the college or a secretary of 
the East China Christian Educational Association (or a good many 
other things which might be mentioned but for fear of the blue 
pencil which he now wields) we are confident that he will maintain 
the high standards of Chinese Recorder excellence. C. L. ~ 


The Pastoral Idea In Christianity 
G. F. S. GRAY 


T is becoming increasingly recognised in all of the younger 
| Churches how supremely important it is to build up an indigen- 
iT] ous ministry which shall be adequate to the task awaiting it. 

The old division of Christian work in “the mission field” into 
evangelistic, educational and medical was good enough for the first 
stage, but that stage has now very definitely been left behind even 
though we may not always find it easy to recognise the fact. It is 
as true in China as in England that, as Canon Peter Green has 
recently been saying once more, the parish clergy are (or should be) 
the backbone of the Church. At the same time, we are confronted 
with the fact that too often the indigenous clergy are not educa- 
tionally of very ‘high standard, whatever their merits may be in 
other directions. And in England while some outstanding Christian 
leaders are engaged primarily with teaching or organising work, 
many of the most prominent are occupied primarily with pastoral 
work. It is a striking fact and highly significant that in China of 
the most prominent Christian leaders there are very few who are, 
or have been, concerned primarily with pastora! work. 


Recently there have been at least two articles of great interest, 
bearing on this question, in the International Review of Missions, 
one by Professor Latourette, of Yale, in the January 1935 issue, 
entitled the Uniqueness of the Christian Ministry. The other by 
the Rev. T. W. Douglas James in tne October 1934 issue. Prof. 
Latourette starts by recalling that everywhere the dearth of 
nationals of “the mission field’ coming forward as pastors is cause 
for comment: the abler men go in for teaching, and those who 
become pastors are only too often those not qualified to teach: the 
' Church he says, has had much more success in education, medicine 
and in grappling with social ills, than with its more central tasks. 
He goes on to speak of the uniqueness of the Christian experience, 
the Church and the ministry, which have no real parallel in non- 
Christian religions. In particular he stresses the distinctiveness of 
the Christian ministry: of its four functions, the prophetic, the 
priestly, the pastoral and the teaching, the pastoral is really unique, 
and moreover comes from Jesus, as the stories of the Prodigal Son, 
the Lost Sheep, the Coin and the Good Samaritan show. It was 
always more prominent in the Church: so St. Paul writes to his 
spiritual children: and many, as St. Francis of Assisi, have shown 
a similar devoted selfless love for individuals. The Christian minis- 
try, however, was slow in taking root, just because it was unfamiliar 
—there was no real precedent for it among pre-Christian religions. 
In our day the calling of the Christian ministry is indispensable: 
to the recruiting and training of the ministry, the younger churches 
and missionaries must) give much more attention than has been usual 
in the past. Professor Latourette suggests that other forms of 
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ministry than the traditional may be developed. In no other way, he 
says, can the older Churches more help the younger than by providin 

people who will give their major time to cure of souls, though n 

in the traditional forms of the pastorate which he regards as clearly 
impossible. An article of his in the April 1935 issue of the “Chinese 
Recorder” also bore on this issue, urging that we must reverse the 
tendency prevailing hitherto and more and more stress the develop- 
ment of Christian communities. Such then are Professor Latouret- 


te’s views on this subject. 


The mediatorial aspect of the Christian ministry is obviously 
shared by the priesthood in every religion, other religions also think 
of their ministers as teachers: in fact this seems the chief idea of 
the Hindu ministry, where the minister is above all the guru. The 
Christian minister besides being priest, is also prophet, and this 
also is paralleled in Islam. There is, however, no real parallel 
for the Christian pastoral idea, the cure of souls: and it is difficult 
to root this idea firmly in “The mission field” simply because it is 
so new, and so strange, and makes such high demands on the minister. 


In Christianity, however, the pastoral aspect may well be con- 
sidered the central conception of the ministry, important as are 
its mediatorial, teaching and prophetic aspects. We often think of 
the Christian worker as being called to be first and foremost a fisher 
of men, as Jesus said when He called Peter and Andrew definitely 
to be His followers and helpers. And the metaphor of the pastor 
is explained by the commonness of shepherds and their flocks in 
Palestine, so that before the Incarnation the Jews spoke of God as 
the Shepherd of Israel, and so forth. It is most interesting and 
significant, and even in some ways surprising, that so far as our 
records go, Jesus used the metaphor of fishing in regard to Christian 
work only, I believe, on this one occasion. His work was mostly 
round the Lake of Galilee, which was very rich in fish: then, 
unlike now, there were many prosperous towns round the lake, and 
these depended largely, directly or indirectly, on the trade in fish— 
dried fish and so on. Jesus’ most intimate’ disciples, the pioneers 
of the Christian ministry, were mostly fishermen by occupation. 
What then would have been more natural than that Jesus should 
constantly-have referred to their work for the Church as fishing 
for men, and that Christian ministers should have called not shep- 
herds or pastors. but fishermen or piscators. That might certainly 
have been expected from the background—but actually the case 
is very different. It appears, as we have seen, that Jesus used 
the metaphor of fishing only on one occasion: and the early Church, 
as we see it in the canonical church literature, seems not to have 
used the metaphor. Our Lord, however, described God’s attitude 
to man as that of the shepherd filled with concern for the one sheep 
that was lost while all the rest were safe—even one out of a crowd 
mattered. Recent criticism tends to regard the Fourth Gospel as 
of considerable historic value and there Jesus speaks of Himself as 
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the good shepherd who is prepared. to give up His life, if need be, 
in looking after the sheep, and who is known by -His sheep as 
belonging to them. The Risen Christ makes the supreme test of 
Peter the Apostle’s devotion to Him—self concern and care for His 
sheep, that is all the people in the world: The early Church, also 
continually used this metaphor to describe both the Divine relation 
to men, and the Christian ministers’ relation to the other members 
‘of the Church. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of 
Jesus as “that great Shepherd” (XIII 20) St. Peter in his Epistle, 
refers (II 25) to Our Lord as Christians’ Shepherd, and elsewhere 
(V 4) to Jesus as “the chief shepherd’”—Christian workers that 
is are also God’s shepherds: and He bids the elders tend the 
ficck. Elsewhere too, in the New Testament, this imagery is used, 
as any concordance will show: it is unnecessary here to enumerate all 
the instances. | 


In the light of all this, we are surely justified in inferring 
that the Christian cleric’s relation to his parishioners is quite de- 
finitely much better represented by the metaphor of shepherding 
than that of fishing: we cannot dismiss the former merely by saying 
that it lay close to hand: since the first Christian clerks were fisher- 
men, and the lakeside towns were more concerned with fishing than 
sheep, the deliberate preference of the shepherd imagery is more 
significant, and deserves consideration. In fishing, there are two 
sides, the fisherman and the fish and the former seeks to net the 
fish for his own benefit: he may indeed endure hardship in the pro- 
cess, but it is endured in his own interest, not in the interest of the 
fish. In the relation of shepherd and flock, on the other hand, there 
is an identity of interest quite lacking in fishing. No doubt it is 


to the shepherd’s own interest to care for the sheep, but it is also in ~~ 


the sheep’s interest. The good shepherd may even meet death in 
his care for the sheep, and in a sense give his life for them: not 
so the fisherman—there it is rather the good fish who lays down his 
life for the fisherman, and that is rather different. In the case of 
fishing, first, there is no sharing of trouble, as in shepherding, but 
always two opposed sides. Secondly, the gain is the fisherman’s 
only, and at the cost of loss to the fish. Thirdly, the process is 
brief and has a definite end, while shepherding is a continuous 
process. And so the pastor’s most characteristic attitude to his 
people is not that of preaching to them from above, but leading 
them, with them facing the same way, before the altar, emphasising 
their oneness, not their difference, just as the Chinese schoolteacher, 
before the picture of Dr. Sun Yat-sen faces towards it the same as 
his class: the difference between teacher and pupils momentarily 
transcended in their common loyalty to China. 


So the pastoral metaphor is valuable because it emphasises as 
the thought of teacher and prophet does not,, the community of 
interest, the oneness, between the Christian minister and his flock: 
there is no aloofness, such as there is inevitably with teacher or 
prophet if they are nothing more. And, further, it is important 
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because the relationship is a continuing process. Even now we often 
tend to think too much of sudden conversion: it may be doubted 
whether there ever was really a case of sudden’ conversion, complete, 
selfgiving, complete devotion, all suddenly attained. The well known 
Pastor Hsi, of Shansi, for example, for sometime after his conver- 
sion, went on selling opium and making money by it—later on, of 
course, he started his opium refuges, but in no real sense was he 
suddenly, completely converted, completely self-given; other in- 
stances could be given ad infinitum. We commonly think of the 
genius of the Salvation Army as being for sudden conversion. But 
is it really quite so sudden and unprepared? I have been told that 
when the Army started work in an untouched part of India where 
nobody had heard of Christianity, they found little response to their 
methods, and had to move elsewhere. They may start new work 
in such a place as Nanking, and quickly meet with splendid results: 
but many—if not most of all, of their converts have heard of Chris- 
tianity before, and so the way has been prepared, perhaps by uncon- 
scious influence: so conversion is not sudden and unprepared: and 
probably after so called conversion much growth is needed before the 
convert is really completely devoted (so far as that can ever be) to 
the cause of Christ. Certainly organisations in the West which 
most stress the need of conversion for each individual, though he has 
‘been brought up as a Christian, also always find it necessary to hold 
meetings for the deepening of spiritual life, as it is put. One thinks 
of Dr. Buchman’s Groups as stressing evangelism and conversion, 
apparently almost to the exclusion of all else: yet in practice they 
are forced to allow for more than only this. 


The pastoral, then may surely be considered the central aspect 
of the Christian ministry. It is difficult to bring it home in fulness 
to the younger Churches simply because it is so new and unparalleled. 
Goats were at least as characteristic of Greece as were sheep and 
fish of Galilee, but Socrates did not tell Plato and the rest that the 
good goatherd lays down his life for the goats (nor did he really 
do so), and he did not bid them care for the goats: he cared for 
truth and reason, but not for people, and the whole man, as Jesus 
did. It-is this cure of souls, this care for people, that is really the 
heart of Christianity and the imagery of the pastor shepherding re- 
presents it far better than does the metaphor of fishing or of snatching 
brands from the burning. 


As has often been said, one of the most disquieting features of 
the younger Churches is the shortage of really educated as well as 
devoted clergy. It is, of course, true that many people are very real 
pastors whose work normally is of another sort: this applies for 
instance, in different ways, to a good many parents, teachers, doctors, 
and so on: this is true of Chinese as well as Westerners: the pastoral 
work being done is certainly far from limited to the ordained minis- 
try. _ Yet this does not do away with the need for those who shall 
be directly and whole time pastors, as well as those (parents, teachers 
and so on) indirectly and incidentally so. All Christian ministers 
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are, or should be, incidentally health workers, amateur doctors,—we 
discourage (where it is necessary) promiscuous spitting, and so 
on: but incidental healthwork is not enough, and itself would pro- 
bably decline into ineffectiveness, if there were not the whole time 
professional doctor in the background. The same applies to the 
amateur and professional teacher, and the amateur and professional 
pastor. 


The shortage of Chinese ministers of good standing educa- 
tionally, the little respect for the pastoral, is due in part, or has 
been said, to the novelty of the idea, which in any case makes big 
demands on anyone. It may be suggested however that there is also 
another contributing cause.  Traditicnally missionaries have been 
either medical, educational or evangelistic: at first there obviously 
was no place for those primarily pastors, but in fact long after the 
inevitable pioneering days the above classification has been con- 
sidered valid, and the pastoral side of things either neglected or 
‘(which comes to much the same thing) taken for granted. At least 
one great missionary society considers that experience shows that 
while nationals of the younger churches make satisfactory pastors, 
evanzelistic work needs the missionary. There is a story, very true 
to life, of an Irishwoman who said she much preferred the moon to 
the sun, since the former (unlike the latter) shone at night when its 
light was really needed and very welcome. So, it may be suggested, 


- coming from the West with its traditional of Christianity and the 


Christian pastorate, we have tended far too much to take the pastoral 
(like the sun) for granted. Chinese who go to America or England 
_to study tend to become Americanised or (probably to a lesser extent) 
Anglicised: missionaries to the Moslem world often become Islam- 
icised, and those to China Sinicised to some extent (at least we hope 
so). In the past, three categories of Christian missionary have 
come to China and the perfectly natural result has been that, for the 
most part, there have resulted three types of Chinese Christian 
worker—medical, educational and evangelistic: Westerners have 
not stressed the pastoral by precept and still less by example— 
surely this may be at least in part responsible for the present situa- 
tion. It may be doubted whether there will ever be more and better 
Chinese .pastors forthcoming till Westerners are prepared to be 
pastors and set the example, instead of only doing what many would 
think the more exciting and varied work of organising and other 
things. We must not forget that the experience of the great Roman 
church is that the Chinese should be the evangelists, the Westerners 
the pastors. The only successful evangelism is pastoral evangelism, 
and real education is pastoral education—that is, doing all with a 
real care for people, not only their souls or minds, and realising that 
the process must be long and continued, but there is a place also 
for the whole-time and direct pastor. It is inevitable that the growth 
of the Church in China should be a slow process; the frequent 
use in the New Testament of the metaphor of building suggests 
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this as much as the metaphor of shepherding. After all, as Andrew 
Lang said, mankind has been going to Oxford for six hundred years 
and is not yet perfect. sh 


It is, or has been said, questionable whether a larger and better 
Chinese ministry can be developed so long as missionaries, who still 
have considerable influence, stress the importance of pastors (if 
at all) only by precept and not by example. It will, of course, be 
said that it is impossible for Westerners to be pastors in China at 
least in the traditional form. 'We must remember however the pagan 
European merchant who asked Morrison, on his way to China whe- 
ther he really thought he could influence the great Chinese Empire 
to become Christian, and Morrison’s answer, ‘No Sir, I think God 
can.’ There is also the motto ‘We specialise in the wholly impossible.’ 
A thing may well seem impossible, and yet be demanded of us. And 
at least it is less impossible for Westerners in China to be pastors 
than for them to be evangelists. After all, the evangelist has to do | 
with non-christian Chinese, who are as far as possible removed from 
him if he fs a Westerner. The pastor has to do primarily with 
Christian Chinese and above all with Christian lay-workers, who are 
at all events much less remote from him. Such at least is the feeling 
of the present writer, after some time in charge of a parish. And 
influence by example is usually less impossible than by precept only. 


However all this may be, for a new emphasis on the pastoral 
aspect of Christianity, apart from the fact that this is the characteris- 
tic and unique nucleus of Christianity, there are certain advantages 
to be claimed. In the first place, it is common to all Christians, and 
tends to unite different branches of the Church, when so much divides. 
There may actually be as much sacerdotalism in Protestantism as 
in Catholicism, yet sacerdotalism is hardly a rallying cry for Christ- 
lans of all-denominations. Equally, the prophetic ministry is usually 
considered more characteristic of one branch of Christendom than 
the others. The pastoral, however, is an aspect common to ail, 
and stress on it therefore essentially makes for union rather than 
division. Again, we hear much of the antithesis between evangelism 
and religious education, between the Laymen’s Report and its staunch 
antagonists: we may regard the pastoral conception of Christianity 
as a synthesis transcending and uniting all these diverging trends. 
Lastly, it is a practical policy: too often, we have expected ill-trained 
ministers to be prophets, and to continue such year in and year out. 
But even in England every parson is not an Isaiah or a Studdert- 
Kennedy: and even where there is certainly a prophet, his inspira- 
tion is not always continuous.- Only a small percentage of the 
missionary body are real prophets, and it is absurd to expect the 
average Chinese minister to be a prophet. All of us, however, can 
be pastors: we can practise a cure of souls, we can have a care for 
people, and that, it is maintained, is the one thing of supreme impor- 
tance, slighted, because taken for granted, though it has been in the 
past in the field of the younger Churches. 3 
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The Y.M.C.A. and Otherworldliness 


(The following is a reported speech by Mr. S. C. Leung, National General 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. of China, on Saturday, May 30th, 1936 at 
the close of a series of three devotional talks given to the staff 
of the National Committee by a prominent Christian layman.) 


IRST of all, I want to thank the speaker for the messages 
which he has brought to us during the past three mornings. 


Epecially do I appreciate the earnestness and frankness with 
which he has pointed out the weaknesses of the Y.M.C.A. | 
‘believe his words have come from the bottom of his heart and have 


been motivated by his love for the Y.M.C.A. His remarks have given 


us much food for thought and prayer. 


I must say, however, that I am not at all surprised at what 
the speaker has said about our Movement, knowing that during 
' recent years he has come into close contact with, and under consider- 

“able influence of, a group of otherworldly: evangelists, like John 
Sung, Wang Ming-tao, Nyi To-sen, and Leland Wang. Rather, I 
am surprised that the speaker has not made more numerous and 
more specific charges against the Y.M.C.A. than he has. . 


I feel that as Y.M.C.A. secretaries we should take a threefold 
attitude towards criticisms such as the speakér and the otherworldly 
evangelists have made of our Movement. In the first place, we 
should take an attitude of self-examination and repentance. I admit 
that some, not all, of us, have neglected at times, not always, the 
' gpiritual side of our personal life and Association work. Those of 
us who have made such mistakes should no doubt repent before God 
so that a new life may come to us individually and to the organization 
which we serve. I think you all remember the story in the Bible 
of two men who went to the temple to pray. One was a Pharisee and 
the other a publican.. The former thought very highly of himself, 
looked down upon others, and thanked God for the good he himself 
had done, while the latter was humble in spirit and asked God’s 
mercy and forgiveness for his sins. Whose prayer was accepted by 
God? It was the publican’s. This shows that we, as Christians, 
should not follow the example of the Pharisee, but that of the 
publican, and that the spirit of humility and the willingness to admit 
our own fau!ts and weaknesses before God is more acceptable to Him. 


Secondly, we ought to adopt an attitude of understanding to- 
wards our critics, whether their criticisms be constructive or des- 
tructive. We should try to understand sympathetically the viewpoint 
of men like the speaker and the otherworldly evangelists. There 
‘must be some value in their faith and message if they have been able 
to change, not only their own individual lives, but also those of 
many other people. Let us seek to discover the secret of their power 
and to possess it ourselves. At the same time, we must not overlook 
‘the fanaticism and lopsidedness in their emphasis. We should try 
to learn wherein the fundamental differences lie between their’ 
‘viewpoint and ours. | 
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WILLIAM Y. CHEN, college professor; born at Foochow, Fukien; was 
graduated from the Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow; served as social secretary 
in the Foochow Institutional Church and principal of Tsing Daik School; 
studied at Syracuse University, U.S.A., where he obtained the degree of B.A., 
in 1928 and M.A., in 1929; he was lecturer on Chinese history in Syracuse 
University; after his return, served as teacher in the Foreign Language College, 
Foochow; Superintendent of the Foochow Institutional Church: adviser to 
Governor Sah Chen-ping of Fukien and to the salt commissioner of Fukien 
province; pastor of the Foochow Student Church; lecturer on religious education 
in Fukien Christian University and on comparative religion in Hwa Nan 
Women’s College, Foochow; later he studied social psychology with William 
McDougall at Duke University and received his Ph.D. degree in 1930; lectured 
on Chinese nationalism in America and Europe; attended Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England; University of Paris and Berlin University; participated im a 
series of lectures on China with Sir Frederick Whyte, Commander Stephen 
King-Hall and the Earl of Gosford for the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
London in 1929; returned to China in 1931; and was associate professor of 
psychology and chairman of Arts Faculty: In 1935-6 Dr. Chen served as 
leader of the Youth and Religion team of the Y.M.C.A. which visited thirteen 
cities and addressed audiences totalling 159,000. In January 1936 he was chosen 
General Secretary of the National Christian Council of China and assumed his 
new duties on July 1. 
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Thirdly, we must have firmness of faith. The otherworldly 
evangelists preach a personal Gospel, while the liberal Christians 
emphasize the social Gospel. If we should swing to one side, we 
would be criticised by the other, or vice versa. Take the Oxford 
Group Movement for example. Personally} I fully sympathise 
with all of its principles, although I am not a grouper. However, in 
my travels recently, I met an outstanding Christian scholar. In the 
course of our discussion of the Oxford Group Movement, he criticised 
it as being theologically unsound and psychologically dangerous. 
According to him, the Movement is theologically unsound because 
it teaches its members to talk and keep on talking so much about 
sin that it almost tends to glorify it, whereas salvation after one 
has experienced a sense of forgiveness comes through the develop- 
ment of a new life in Christ. The Movement is psychologically 
dangerous, this Christian scholar continued, because a grouper, in 
telling his own religious experience to many groups of people and 
for many times, is apt to watch the points that seem to be most 
effective with the audience and each time to modify hig story a 
little by eliminating the uninteresting part until the test®{ony will 
in time become quite different from his original experiencé: I am 
not concerned for the moment with the correctness of such a criticism. 
This instance is cited to show that whichever side we are going to 
take, we shall not be free from criticisms. However, I am inclined 
to believe that the truth lies somewhere between the two extreme 
positions and that we should seek to adopt the Golden Mean and 
effect a synthesis of the seemingly conflicting viewpoints. But 
remember, if we do so, we shall be between two fires and subject 
to criticism by both. Therefore, this calls for firmness of faith and 
courage to face criticisms. In fact, if we are sure of our own 
ground, we should be proud of some of the accusations made against 
us.. Jesus has taught us to rejoice and exult in persecutions. In 
standing for the truth, we must be ready to pay the price. 


I have been greatly surprised by the speaker’s rather sweep- 
ing statements concerning the absence of religion and of Christ in 
the Y.M.C.A. I beg to differ with him on this point. From my 
twenty-eight years experience in Y.M.C.A. work, I find the Associa- 
tion to be a great force through which non-Christian youth have 
been related to the Christian faith and life, and Christian youth 
enlisted in Christian service. I remember when I was a secretary 
in the local Association in Canton, two or three hundred students from 
Government schools and five or six hundred employees from offices 
and shops were enrolled in weekly Bible classes in the Y.M.C.A. 
every year. We can name hundreds of people who have been led 
to the Church through this and other forms of religious education 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Canton. Such efforts were kept up even at the 
height of the anti-Christian movement. Since I joined the National 
Committee staff, I have seen the launching of the Youth and Religion 
Movement, and judging by its results, I believe that this movement 
is moving. It has been my aim and effort, both as a local and a 
national secretary, to put Christ in the center of our program. 
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. It should be borne in mind, however, that the methods of ap- 
proach the Y.M.C.A. employs are decidedly different from those used 
by the Church, especially by that group of otherworldly evangelists. 
The field of our work is educated youth, particularly non-Christians, 
while these evangelists work almost exclusively among Christians in 
general. If we are to be effective in our religious work, we have got 
to make friendly contacts with the people whom we aim to serve, 
to win their confidence, to use the terminology that they can 
understand, and to lead them step by step into the fullness of Chris- 
tian life. 

Indeed, there are two sides to the Christian Gospel, the personal 
and the social. One is not exclusive of the other. We should seek 
to synthesize both. If, however, the Y.M.C.A. has not made itself 
known to be pious, but has leaned toward activity, service and social 
expression, I am not alarmed over such a situation. Jesus has told 
us in unmistakable terms that merely teaching, casting out demons, 
and performing miracles in His name is not a sufficient guarantee 
to us to enter the Kingdom of God. On the contrary, in Jesus’ 
description of the final judgment, the man who inherits the Kingdom 
of heaven is one who has serve Jesus through serving his fellow- 
men. ‘Therefore, in serving society the Y.M.C.A. is also serving 
Christ. It is our duty to hasten the coming of God’s Kingdom among 
us on earth. His will is to be done here and now. We need not be 
apologetic if herein lies the fundamental difference between the 
Y.M.C.A. and the otherworldly evangelists. 


Before closing, I would like to make one further cael 
Let us be tolerant towards those who have different ideas from our 
own. We should agree to disagree, but resolve to love. Reference 
was made the other day to the story of Martha and Mary which is 
often interpreted by some people to discredit service and to exalt the 
devotional life. It is clear in Jesus’ teachings elsewhere that both 
are essential to Christian living. I can hardly imagine that Jesus 
_ ‘would encourage one to the exclusion of the other. If we read the 
passages more carefully, we would see that Martha was rebuked not 
because she had worked hard to serve Jesus, but because she had 
become intolerant and tried to enlist Jesus’ authority in coercing 
Mary to give up what she valued the most and to do what her sister 
wanted ‘her to do. We should learn a lesson from this story and 
try to be tolerant and magnanimous towards those who put an 
emphasis on certain aspects of Christian life, to which we do not 
attach the same value. 


Present Status of Medical Practice in China 
WU LIEN-TEH 
(0) NE of the hardest things to break down among the people of 


this otherwise rapidly changing country seems to be the 
popular belief in the efficacy of the old system of Chinese 
.medicine. And that in spite of the fact that in most other 
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activities of mankind, such as, rapid transportation by rail, motor- 
cars, airplanes; cheap and rapid news’ gathering and distribution; . 
proadcasting by radio; telephones; talkies; improved lighting by © 
electricity; cold storage, air-conditioning and ‘numberless inventions 
of the 20th century, the masses have taken to them as a matter of 
course. 

Perhaps the comparatively slow progress of scientific medicine 
in China, as compared with Japan (which though it began with 
Chinese traditions from the T’ang dynasty in the seventh century has 
considerably outdistanced China since she took to modern concep- 
tions) is more apparent than real. The difference may lie in variable 
_ points of view, namely, when modern physicians talk of medicine, 
- they mean ‘the science of medicine,’ whereas the uninitiated public 
(including even highly educated persons) consider simply ‘the taking 
of drugs when sick.’ In other words, the term medicine in modern 
parlance covers a wide field of knowledge relating to the causation, 
diagnosis and prevention, as well as the treatment, of human ailments, 
whilst the word as understood by the masses has a limited meaning 
and applies to the usefulness of numberless herbs and concoctions 
handed down from ancient times. : 


Believers in the old theory often do the moderns much injustice 
in saying that the latter have not investigated the qualities of 
ancient Chinese drugs so as to utilise them for the benefit of mankind. 
Since 1735 when the Jesuit writer du Halde translated the Pent’sao 
into French and then English, numerous workers have gone deeply 
into the ramifications of this. famous classic on medicines, supposed 
to have been handed down from the time of Shen-nung. These are Dr. 
Porter Smith, who published in 1871 ‘Contributions toward the 
Materia and Natural History of China,’ Dr. G.A. Stuart who revised 
the above in 1911, Kubota and Okanishi, who are responsible for a 
volume called ‘Folia Pharmacorum Sinicorum’ (1931), containing 
a list of Chinese drugs duly analysed and classified according to 
modern usage, Mr. Bernard Read and Chinese colleagues who have 
written at least three volumes dealing with practically every aspect 
of the Pent’sao Kangmu (The Great Herbal). Lately Mr. Tseng 
Kuang-fong of the Shanghai Science Institute has brought up to 
date most of the old information. So, if any one desires to consult 
what has been done by modern scientists to elucidate the actions 
of old Chinese medicines, he need only visit the libraries of the 
Academica Sinica, Lester Institute and Shanghai Science Institute 
among others. | 


Much of the misunderstanding which has arisen between pro- 
tagonists of so-called ‘western’ and ‘native’ medicine has apparently 
been due partly to lack of proper publicity by leaders of the former 
school and partly to the struggle for a living by fhe latter. Let us 
take these two separately. | 

It is acknowledged that one of the earliest and most successful 


methods of prevention against epidemics was discovered in China 
through the use of pulverised dry smallpox pustules for inoculation 
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against the dread disease, and was introduced through Arabia and 
Turkey to England by Lady Mary Wortley Montague (wife of the 
then British Ambassador, Constantinople) in 1717. There it con- 
_ tinued to be practised until displaced by the easier and safer method 
of vaccination with calf-lymph as introduced by Jenner in 1796 
now universally adopted by every advanced country. 


When the East India Company extended its business from 
India to China one of its surgeons, Alexander Pearson, imported the 
new virus from Bombay for use in Canton in 18(C2 against smallpox, 
which was then widely prevalent among all classes of society. 
Pearson succeeded beyond all expectations, and vaccination instead 
of inoculation was henceforth largely used in many parts of China. 
Unfortunately, the early writers, perhaps not conversant with general 
history, used the word western medicine for the new method of pre- 
venting and treating diseases. When it is considered that not only 
inoculation, but organo-therapy in the form of livers, blood, testicular 
extracts, placenta, and also advanced ideas regarding dieting in 
health and disease probably had its origin in China, the adoption 
of the word western for these apparent innovations was not strictiy 
accurate. Certainly, it has enabled the diehards of medicine to 
utilise. the. term as a cover for their ignorance and to prejudice 
scientific medicine in the eyes of the public far better. Far better 
psychologically would it have been to use the word new, when modern 
methods of treatment, as in the case of so many other modern 
activities, are alluded to. I have consistently advocated the phrase 
New Medicine to designate scentific medicine as opposed to kuo-yi 
(national), chung-yi (China) medicine, which the old-style practition- 
ers have adopted as a convenient camouflage. I hope that in future, 
therefore, colleagues and writers wishing to promote the interests 
-of modern medicine will cease using the term western. 


Another reason for the comparatively slow progress of the new 
medicine in China, in spite of its 140 years’ planting by Pearson and 
other European and American pioneers like Colledge, Bridgeman, 
Peter Parker, Lockhart, John Kerr, Benjamin Hobson, etc. lies in 
the fact that their efforts were not entirely centered upon medica! 
work, thus losing touch somewhat with the general trend of science 
as well as with the need of cooperating wholeheartedly with the 
increasing number of Chinese trained in the latest developments 
of medicine and now holding important key positions under the 
government, 


It would nviiie have been better for all concerned if those 
eager for the full development of the new medicine had joined forces, 
say thirty years ago, in the moulding of a workable scheme, satisfac- 
tory to all from every angle, religious and governmental. As it 
was, the decision tg uphold the best traditions of the profession came 
twenty years too late, and by now the earlier differences had ac- 
centuated. The result can be seen in the number of diverse languages 
adopted for the teaching of medicine to students. For in some 
Schools English is taught, in others French, in others again German 
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or Japanese, whereas it should have been decided from the beginning 
to use only Chinese as the national language with one or more of the 
others as auxiliaries. The individuality of the teachers and their 
system have also varied according to the country where they hail 
from, and this has left its mark, sometimes derogatory, upon the 
students. One institution has been so hostile to the observance of 
government regulations that its medical graduates, a few with dis- 
tinguished records going back to twenty years, are facing non- 
recognition and even the possibility of dismissal because of the 
obstinacy of one or two church leaders. Instead of emphasising 
petty differences, those responsible for teaching institutions in China 
should conform to the vital needs of the country to which they have 
consecrated their lives and work in full hamony with the authori- 
ties. In this way the students turned out will understand better 
discipline and loyalty to the country which gives them birth = 
nationality. 


In a survey of existent medical colleges in China, Dr. Li Tao 
of the Peiping Union Medical College,* enumerated 33, of which five 
are national, two are military, seven are provincial supported; and 
nineteen are private. Of these last, thirteen are under mission or 
foreign auspices. There were in 1934 3,616 medical students in 
residence, of whom 2,978 were male and 638 female. In 1934, 
632 graduated, 453 being male and 79 female. In addition 83 were 
studying medicine in foreign countries. The total number of 
teachers of medicine was 821, of whom 586 were full-time and 
235 part-time. The total annual budget for the 33 medical schools 
is $8,735,068, of which three schools under foreign control alone 
spend $6,201 015. 


There are at least 500 hospitals in the country, of which 331 
have been registered with the government, with a total accommoda-_ 
tion of 20,779 beds. Out of this number, 33 are connected with 
teaching institutions and 214 are controlled by mission societies. 


Now, when these figures of medical colleges, students, hospitals 
and appropriations in China are compared with those in Europe 
or America it would be seen that they are extremely modest, the 
entire money spent in the land perhaps not approaching that devoted 
to one big medical center in New York. At the same time it should 
be remembered that the costs of building and maintenance are lower 
in China than in America, and that money on the whole goes a longer 
way here than in most other countries. Even so, it would be idle 
to say that matters are as advanced as they should be in spite of 
the considerable progress that has been made since the National 
Government came into power in 1927. Take first the number of 
medical practitioners per thousand of population. In Great Britain, 
there are at least 56,000 practitioners among a population of 45 
millions, that is one for every 800. In U.S.A. there are about 100,000 
doctors among 120 million inhabitants, that is, one in 1,000. In 


*Chinese Med. J1. September issue 1935. 
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Japan, there are 65,000 doctors to serve 70 million people. The 
average estimate usually is one doctor for every 1,000 of population. 
In China with a population of 450 million, we have at most 15,000 
practitioners of the new school, only 7,000 being registered with 
the central government. To properly look after the health and 
medical interests of the whole nation, according to the usua! 
- ‘standard, 450,000 doctors are required, whereas we have only up 
to date 15,000! Of course there is an unlimited number of old-style 
herbalists, who do not need to pass any qualifying examination and 
have only to read one or two of the ancient medical textbooks or 
serve an apprenticeship under an older quack to consider themselves 
proficient to be entrusted with the life and death of their patients. 
One needs but visit the market place, fair or main business street 
of any city in China to see how reckless some of these “practitioners” 
may be when dealing with the unfortunate sufferers who come to 
them for treatment of their affections. Whether it be eye, tooth, 
head, bone or internal complaint, there is ever ready some remedy 
or instrument, sometimes in the form of rough unsterilised instru- 
ments, sometimes rusty needles, sometimes burning plasters. And 
the victims continue to patronize them so long as their pockets hold 
out, after which they, if they still suffer, usually seek advice from 
the nearest modern hospital. It is fortunate that most common 
complaints tend to get well by themselves, otherwise the bill of mort- 
ality among the people would be much higher. Nevertheless, the 
deaths from ignorant handling of parturient women, of infants from 
improper feeding, of children from infectious diseases, of adolescents 
from the various forms of tuberculosis, amount to a much higher 
figure than those countries where there exists a regulated system of 
up-to-date medical practice. 


To find a remedy for the present unsatisfactory state of affairs 
the National Health Administration (formerly Ministry of Health) 
has for the past seven years attempted to modernize, co-ordinate 
and unify medical practice throughout the land. For this purpose, 
it has registered medical graduates, nurses, dentists, veterinarians 
and pharmacists, as well as medical schools and hospitals. It has 
established the fine Central Hospital in Nanking with 400 beds, 
the Field Health Station with research laboratories as well as annual 
teaching. classes for hundreds of health inspectors, sanitarians and 
technicians. It has undertaken the difficult task of modernizing and 
re-organizing midwifery practice by establishing two national 
midwifery schools (one in Peiping and the other in Nanking) by 
training new classes of young women from the beginning for the 
work, as well giving short six month courses for the present genera- 
tion of midwives. It has sent investigators and scientific helpers 
to the distant provinces of Sinkiang, Kansu, Ninghsia, Yunnan, 
Szechwan to protect sheep, cattle and horses from anthrax, rinderpest 
and other diseases attacking domestic animals, as well as help cure 
human beings from various forms of malignant malaria which have 
for centuries not been diagnosed, though they have ravaged the dis- 
tricts and killed thousands of inhabitants yearly. It has published 
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a standard pharmacopoeia. It has started the construction of a 
model medical college, where students may learn the essentials of 
state medicine, in which will be emphasised prevention of diseases, 
health teaching and group -practice for the benefit of the masses. As 
such it is opposed to general practice, which has been more or less 
the bane of former teaching institutions resulting in narrow in- 
dividualism, fortunes for a few successful leaders and slow rate 
of progress of scientific medicine among the people. 

The trend of modern medicine lies more and more in group 
rather than in individual practice. No private practitioner nowadays 
can know all the intricacies of medical science or afford to provide 
in his consulting room all the expensive equipments required. That 
being the case, either a group of-practitioners should join together, 
each having his own speciality, and work for the best interests of 
the patient; or, the state should establish proper hospitals, in which 
various specialists may be employed, each responsible for his own 
department and yet jointly working for the accurate diagnosis and 
right treatment of the patients. Or better still, a system of health 
institutions should be established, not only to provide efficient treat- 
ment of the sick but also give advice on health to such persons ag 
schoolchildren, pregnant mothers, nursing mothers, children and 
grown-ups from month to month and from year to year, so that they 
may know the best means of avoiding sickness and thus live’ to 
a ripe old age. Even birth-control teaching may be provided it 
and when necessary at such institutions, provided they do not run 
counter to the vital needs of the state. By such methods, an enormous 
amount of sickness and suffering may ue prevented, and loss in 
lives and money saved. 


Another reason for the institution of a state medical service 
lies. in the fact that, with the increasing charge for medical attend- 
ance, the burden to the ordinary person has become almost unbear- 
able. This matter is perplexing the people and medical profession 
of most countries, except Russia, where medical practice like other 
cccupations has been “sovietised” and proved quite successful. In 
America the overcrowded medical profession finds itself in a quand- 
ary, and it becomes more and more difficult for the private practi- 
tioner to furnish suitable medical care under the weight of the 
increased cost.of science. A fundamental change in the relations 
between doctor and patient will be necessary if the best solution is 
to be sought by both parties. The costs of medical care should be 
proportioned among all the inhabitants and paid for during times 
of health and maximum productivity; and compulsory health in- 
surance conducted by the. state and applicable to all persons seems 
to be the most logical measure. In China this appears to be possible, 
if one can determine such things as: the average capacity of a person 
to pay for health, the amount of health and medical service that may 
be rendered by the state, the personnel to be recruited, the localities 
to start the work in, and so on. 
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The National Health Administration has begun to tackle this 
difficult problem by applying new ideas and methods for the training 
of medical-students in the freshly organized medical college in 
Nanking, and also of a sufficient number of health inspectors and 
leaders from among the future district police and other officers. 
The success of this policy is already in evidence in the model centers 
of Kiangsi Province, where under the eyes of a sympathetic and 
receptive provincial government considerable progress has been 


‘made. It is hoped that, as experience is gained and more trained 


‘personnel are available, the work may be expanded to other provinces, 
so that the bulk of the people of this ancient conservative land may 
‘see and appreciate the benefits of the new order. 


Some mention may be made of conditions as found in the greatest | 


metropolis of China, namely, cosmopolitan Shanghai. This city is 
ideally situated on the Huangpu River, as it enters the mighty 


Yangtze River and contains a population of over 31% million in- 


habitants. Half the customs duties of the country are collected 
‘at this port, and it possesses more: factories, commercial interests 
‘(foreign and Chinese) than any other city of China. As a con- 
sequence there are more medical practitioners in Shanghai than 
elsewhere. Out of 5,390 doctors registered in the country, 1,070 
are resident in Shanghai, according to the S.M.C. register of 1936. 
Of this number 729 are Chinese, the rest being foreigners. In 
addition there are 172 dentists and 21 veterinarians. The member 
of hospitals, municipal, public and private, is over fifty, of which 
the principal charitable ones are the following: 


Charity Hospitals in Shanghai 


| No. of Beds 
2. St. Luke’s Hospital for Chinese ............. ‘ 156 
170 
4. Margaret Williamson Hospital .............. 250 
6. Chinese Infectious Diseases Hospital ........ 200 
200 
80 
10. Ch’ao-chou Hospital ........ 15 
170 
356 
13. Summer Diseases Hospitals (totalling) ...... 800 


Some like the Kwangtung, Ningpo and Ch’ao-chou hospitals 


_ deal exclusively with the herbalist system, while the summer diseases 
hospitals are mostly open in summer for the reception of bowel 


troubles, particularly cholera if and when such an epidemic arises. 
The Lester Chinese, St. Luke’s, St. Elizabeth’s, Sacred Heart and 
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Adventist Mission Hospitals are open day and night for general cases, 
including accidents. Strictly speaking, few hospitals in China are 
entirely free, patients usually paying a small sum (from ten coppers 
upwards) for registration as outpatients, with nothing extra for 
medicines. When they are admitted or when they undergo an 
operation, extra charges may be made, but always according to their 
ability to pay. The notable exception is when patients are admitted 
for cholera; on such occasions, no payment whatever is expected, as 
considerable donations are often allotted by charitable societies and 
prominent firms and individuals for this special purpose. This may 
accoint partly for the exceedingly creditable record of the cholera 
hospitals, which in times of severe epidemic even have never refused 
admission to any one and have succeeded in reducing the death rate 
of this very fatal disease to the low figure of 7 percent in 1932. All 
this shows that once the Chinese have confidence in the new order 
they will flock to public hospitals in time of sickness as they used 
to flock to temples to pray for health or recovery. So-called western 
medicine needs to wield the right kind of publicity in order to gain 
the confidence of the masses, and this can best be effected if they 
are managed or at least supervised by the state. 


The conscientious doctor in China of the future would have 
to know more of preventive than of curative medicine, possessing 
at his finger tips accurate knowledge of the causes of such infections 
as smallpox, plague, cholera, diphtheria, typhoid, typhus, trachoma, 
tuberculosis and willing to send such patients to municipal or govern- 
ment hospitals for treatment rather than attempt it at his own 
confined or perhaps insufficiently-equipped office. .He will practise 
partly in rural areas and probably receive an allowance from the 
government for keeping his district inhabitants as free from sickness 
as possible; in any case he will be in touch with the nearest govern- 
ment health clinics where more facilities for treatment in the 
form of space, equipment, nurses, and medicines are at hand. 
Through these health stations he will also take a share in guiding 
pregnant women from the early days of conception to childbirth, 
which had best take place in a maternity home or the maternit 
department of a hospital. As the child grows up he will watch its 
progress up to school-age, when trained school medical officers will 
supervise their welfare through the toils of scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles and such like. Under constant vigilance and examination, 
anew generation of children will develope with proper physique under 
a sunny clean atmosphere, immune from infectious diseases, strong 
against the inroads of tuberculosis, with eyes clear of trachoma and 
knowing simple methods of not only protecting themselves but also 
vreventing others from being attacked. As years proceed, such a 
trained generation will marry healthily, possess as many or as few 
children as it desires, but all being brought up with a knowledge of | 
the ordinary principles of health. From this the next step to living | 
to a ripe old age is logical, which end can be achieved without the 
purchase of old-fashioned and expensive medicaments like ginseng, 
deerhorns, various fungi, etc. 
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Surely, such a glorious future and attainment before the medical 
man or women is preferable to the present status, where he aims 
mostly at successful treatment either with well-established drugs 
or any newly-discovered proprietary medicine that may be introduced 
to him by interested firms. In Great Britain the panel system was 
introduced after the world war by the then premier Lloyd George, 
‘wherein the majority of private practitioners were paid certain 
sums by the state for attendance upon workers and their families. , 
In Yugo-Slavia, over 500 state health institutions and hospitals have 
been established for looking after the medical needs of the popula- 
tion. In Soviet Russia, the entire system of medical practice has 
been democratized, no one doctor may receive more income than the 
others, and every worker and his family have access to the state 
hospitals for advice and treatment for short or prolonged periods 
without fear of being rejected. In Nanking, nineteen health stations 
with adequate staffs now serve the needs of a population of one 
million inhabitants. No visit to the capital is complete without 
an inspection of this fresh addition to the activities of the Health 
‘Administration. A striking feature of this medical development 
is the constant use of. an improved form of bean-curd milk for 
infants and ‘children. This the people can obtain cheaply, and yet 
contribute considerably to the coffers of the health stations. It is 
hoped that with time and money this laudable method of winning 
the confidence of the people as to the superiority and humanity of 
the new medicine will extend to other cities and thus enhance the 
happiness, prosperity and general health of the coming generation. 


The Foundations of Peace’ 
MRS. C. C. CHEN | ' 


LL over the world Christian women are praying for peace. 
A This fact shows that the world sorely needs peace. We 
cannot go on living always in a chaotic and war-saturated at- 1 
mosphere. When a man is hungry he will try to get food 1 
to satisfy his bodily need. When a man is wounded, he needs a I 
doctor.. The world needs peace today as urgently as either of these. I 
If we do not secure it what will happen next? The whole world n 
will become so darkened that life will not be worth living! re 


We may first ask what causes this chaos, then we may try to 
see what women—mothers and teachers—might contribute towards 
the attainment of peace. For these chaotic conditions there are 
many causes; both big and small. I shall mention three. First, 
misrule; second, the misuse of money and power, and third, the 
lack of justice. 


_ *Speech delivered in Shanghai on Tuesday February 28 | 
of the “World’s Day of Prayer for Women.” ee eer 
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Look at China today. China has been misgoverned for centuries, 
as a result she now appears helpless and hopeless. The emperors 
at the beginning of each dynasty were usually men of purpose, of — 
determination and of action. They had in mind the well-being of 
the people. But look at the emperors at the end of each dynasty. 
All of them look like ladies of leisure, like delicate flowers unable to 
preast astorm. They ate the peoples’ fat, and lived in luxury. They 
became selfish and forgot that they existed for the good of the people. 
Do you wonder that China is in such a state as now? 


The Chinese do not need to be poor, because China has all they 
need. The Chinese do not need to be illiterate because China is one 
of the earliest civilized nations. Why are we still considered the 
weakest among the family of nations? We have soldiers, but no 
ammunition! We have brains, but no schools! We have material 
for admirals and sailors, but no ships! In short China has been . 
misgoverned. Dynasties came and went! Now they are gone for 
ever! 


The second cause of this widespread chaos is misuse of money 
and power. One would logically presume that when a man or a 
nation is vested with wealth and power, he or she can afford to be 
generous and so, in consequence, have great influence for good. 
But, on the contrary, the wealthy never feel that they are wealthy 
enough, and the powerful never feel that they are powerful enough. 
They strive for.more and more of both wealth and power. Shameless- 
ly, cruelly, and unreasonably they create the conditions that will 
gratify their greed. Men and nations are both in the same category. 


Japan is very unreasonable in her dealings with China, and I 


cannot see why Italy should follow in her footsteps. Italy is a 


civilized nation and yet she is willing to degrade herself to make 
war with a_ primitive tribe, the Ethiopians. Both Japan and 
Italy have misused their money and power. 


Lack of justice is the third cause for the chaotic condition of the 
world. Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell says: “If we will have peace 
without a worm in it lay we the foundations of justice and righteous- 
ness.” The smaller and weaker nations have set their hopes on the 
League of Nations, as the agent to secure them justice and righteous- 
ness. The League has a good name, but it is usually controlled by 
representatives of a few powerful nations. Can we be sure that 
in their deliberations they are always just, and free from ultra- 
motives? It looks as though with regards to the League’s activities 
which are in their favor they uphold the League’s principles, other- 
wise they back out. Where, then, is justice? When there is no 
justice there is no mutual trust and when there is no trust there can 
be no peace. What is the security for peace at present? Treaties? 
Pacts? Conferences? Now that the Naval Conference has failed; the 
powers are desperately preparing for war. Even China is getting . 
wise to this situation. Our fifteen-year old boy will be in training 
camp next month. It drives home! 
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Do the causes outlined above sound abstract? What could we 
women do about them? Our place is in the home. Is our home 
work, as cooking, mending, wiping children’s noses, and telling them 
bed-time stories, really trivial? No! That is our duty. The home 
is where we women rule. Let us not forget the English proverb: 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 


Some of our fond mothers spoil their children. Many things 
that the children should do and think about for themselves are too 
often done for. them by parents. This we call “parental love.” 
The children are unconsciously taught to live a life of the least re- 
sistance. They are spoilt! When this is so, we have done them 
great and regrettable damage. All children have their individuality. 
Seme of them ere born aggressive, and some are born timid. The 
sacred duty of mothers is to mould their habits, and their thought- 
lives. Prejudices of all kinds should be constantly checked, and 
sympathy for others should be encouraged on every possible occasion. 
Money is power but the value of money must be taught in a new 
way. Children are too often in absolute ignorance of the real 
meaning of-money. It is. our duty to teach them, in order that 
money may be used for bringing immeasurable benefits to mankind 
-as well as becoming a world menace. | 


Carlyle said that justice and righteousness are the founsistions 
of peace. Where and how shall we lay these foundations? Can 
justice and righteousness be bought by wealth and power? Can 
they be established by armed forces? Kings, presidents, generals, 
ministers, and ammunition merchants ar? preparing for war. Nations 
have spent money lavishly on the art of war. How much have these 
nations budgeted for the maintenance of peace? The truth is that 
money cannot buy justice and righteousness, they can only be achieved 
by goodwill which comes from God and which should early take 
root in the hearts of little children. We mothers and teachers are 
privileged to share in bringing this about. It is our greatest task. 
It seems to me that in the past we mothers and teachers have spent 
too much energy in caring for the physical welfare of our children. 
The emphasis on abstract principles has been lamentably neglected. 
Modern mothers need to rethink the problem of bringing up their 
children. Men of strong character are more needed today than men 
of strong build. It is an undeniable fact that the spirit of righteous- 
ness and justice can be ingrained in our ‘youth and can be translated 
~~ ong if it is properly nurtured What a glorious task for 
mothers 


In conclusion may I emphasize this one point? There will be 
no peace on earth if goodwill is absent from the hearts of men. 
Goodwill in men does not come by order, but by inspiration and 
growth. Who can exert this most abiding influence and insure that 
the seed of goodwill takes root? Only the mothers in the homes and 
the teachers in the schools. 
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The Christian Guidepost for Human Desires* 
GORDON POTEAT 


HIS century is preeminently the scientific century. More pro- 
gress in science has been made in the last one hundred years 


than in all the thousands of years preceding. Scientists have 
made it possible for us to travel faster and go farther, to hear 
more and to hear more speedily, to see further dnd deeper than man 
has ever been able to before. The great contributions of science 
are primarily an increase in our control over the powers of nature, 
and an increase in the means and facilities by which we may realize 
our purposes. But, as Bertrand Russell observes: “Science gives 
us means, but not ends” (gq #). Oras another has said: (“Science 
enables us to realize our purposes more easily.” . But science does 
not determine for us what our purposes shall be. Julian Huxley, 
the biologist, and grandson of Thomas Huxley, the associate of 
Darwin, says: “What one does with the new facts, the new ideas, 
the new opportunities of control which science is showering upon 
him does not depend upon science, but upon what man wants to do 
with them.” To illustrate, man may use the aeroplane, which is the 
product of modern science and represents a great increase in power, 
either to save life by bringing a sick person quickly to a hospital 
or to destroy life by raining bombs upon a city. It all depends upon 
what man desires to accomplish with this power. 


Here comes in, then, our greatest human problem, namely the 
problem of our desires. For the ancient saying about human nature 
is as true today as it was two thousand years ago: “Out of the 
heart are the issues of life.” (Proverbs 4:23). How can it be 
brought about that man will desire to use this new power for good 
and not for evil? For if our purposes are evil the new power 
makes them more dangerous and destructive than ever before. 
Hatred today is the same as hatred thousands of years ago, but it is 
far more dangerous with a machine gun in its hand than with a 
spear or bow. On the other hard, it is also true that good-will and 
sympathy today have powers to make them more effective and 
effective on a wider scale than ever before. What can be done: to 
make good-will predominate over hatred? This is the most critical 
problem before humanity today? Of what value is it to be able 
to go faster than ever before in history if we go in the wrong 
direction? Of what value is it to be able to hear over the radio 
the words of men on the other side of the globe, if what we hear 
produces anger and antagonism? Of what value is the telescope if 
Wwe use it to spy out our enemy and destroy him with a bomb? After 
all is scientific progress the most important kind of progress? Do 
we not most of all need to have our powers of sympathy enlarged, \ 
the powers of the heart? 


_"An address given to Middle School Students of the University of Shanghai 
during Religious Emphasis Week. 
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In the past, how have the desires of men been dealt with? 
What can be done about this problem now? It has long been re- 
cognized that the uncontrolled. expression of human desires leads 
to chaos, both individual and social. Each individual human being 
is a bundle of many desires and these desires may be in conflict 
with each other. The desire for the approval of others may. con- 
flict with the immediate desire for food. How shall these desires 
be coordinated? Moreover, the desires of one individual may con- 
flict with the desires of another. They may both want the same 
thing at the same time. Out of this situation come small scale 
quarrels and large scale wars. 


Mankind has made use of many methods to try to solve this 
problem of desire. The most universal is the method of custom. 
The group sets up in its customs certain limits upon the desires 
of individuals. Custom allows them to go so far and no further. 


‘Our customs in eating are a social restraint upon individual appetite 


for the purpose of protecting the group from the greed of the 
individual. Custom says that we must not eat like pigs. These 
customs are gradually extended and developed in more highly org- 
anized societies to become 'aws. Laws are laid down to restrict 


‘desires within certain limits. “Thus far shalt thou go, but no 


farther.” Penalties are threatened to any who dare to go beyond 
these prescribed limits. Thus society seeks to protect itself from 
the vagrant desires of the individual. But this protection is never 
complete, criminals and transgressors are constantly appearing. 
Furthermore, control by law has one great defect; whereas it may 
place a limit upon the expression of evil desires it has in itself no 
power. to creat good desires, or rather, the desire for the good. 


ince this is so in regard to law, religion has come in to supple- 
ment this defect of the law. In the past, different religions have 
added to the threats of the law the greater threats of eternal punish- 
ment after death, and in addition, have promised rewards to those 
who will follow the good, rewards’ both here and hereafter. The 
deification of ancestors and their worship exercises this kind of 
an influence over the desires of the J'ving. Nothing should be done 
to disgrace the ancestors: what we do should bring glory to the 
ancestors. Fear of calamity falling on oneself or family exercises 
a powerful restraint upon those who believe in such a religion. 
But in this scientific century these beliefs are ridiculed as super- 
stition and therefore they make no contribution to the problem of 
human desires for the modern man. 


‘In another form, religions such as Buddhism have dealt with 
this problem of desires. It is upon this problem of desire that 
Buddhism concentrates its attention. In order to solve the problem, 
Buddhism undertakes to “enlighten” the minds of men by showing 
them that the things men desire are not worth seeking. The ex- 
perience of man shows that no matter how hard he seeks to fulfil 


‘his desires, these desires can never really be satisfied. What he 


seeks are illusions, the flower in the mirror and the moon in the 
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water. We may be emancipated from the slavery of our desires 
which are evil and the source of evil by the realization that the 
search to satisfy them is not worth-while. ‘Life is a bitter dream” 
but when one knows that it is only a dreath then his desires may 
by repressed and destroyed—#, 34 —and hi heart will be at 
peace in a desireless Nirvana. But the logic of this method of dealing 
with desires is the cessation of all desires, at least those desires 
which are rooted in our physical nature. But with the cessation 
such desires life itself would cease, for without desire there is no 
life. Only those who are ready_to accept a negative and pessimistic 
outlook on life will be attracted by this method of solving the 
problem of human desires. Science gives us the means of satisfying 
our desires more easily, but Buddhism declares that these desires 
should be repressed. What then? 


There is still another approach to this problem which is not the 
way of external restraint by custom or law, nor the way to suppres- 
sion by fear, nor the way of repression by disillusionment. It is 
the way of directing human desires toward an object of such supreme 
value that all the desires are magnetized around this most worthful 
object. This is, the way of Love which Jesus taught. Love is the 
straining of the human heart toward an object which attracts the 
affections. If there can be one supreme object which we desire 
more than all else, then all our different desires will be coordinated 
and harmonized around this as a center. And if this object is great 
enough to be the center of attraction for the hearts of all mankind 
then as men in general turn their affections toward this object, the 
conflicts which divide them will be resolved in the common desire 
to attain this highest good. Let us try to explain this in some de- 
tail. 


Jesus does not begin his teaching with negative prohibitions or 
laws: he does not say—“Thou shalt not”. Nor does he try to 
frighten men into submission with dire threats of punishment. And 
certainly he does not take the pessimistic view that there is nothing 
worth a man’s desiring, because there is not. possibility of real. 
satisfaction. He does not propose repression as the way to deal 
with desire. On the contrary, he declares: “Happy is the man who 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness for he shall be filled.” (Mt. 
5:6). Hunger and thirst are two of the most powerful desires. 
They are not to be suppressed but to be directed toward an object 
which is supremely worthwhile. What is this “righteousness” of 
which Jesus speaks? It is frequently spoken of in the phrase “the 
Kingdom of God”. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and God’s 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you” (Mt. 
6:33) Or to put this in other words: Desire more than all else 
beside that this world may become the place where God’s will of 
love reigns supreme and where His kind of justice, which would 
give to everyone a proper opportunity to develop his potential per- 
sonality, controls relationships. Then if this is secured, the material 
requirements and the things men need for fulness of life will be 
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supplied, for there will no longer be competition in the struggle for 
existence but cooperation. When man lives on the low level of 
struggle for existence seeking to secure this existence by the pos- 
session of things there is no hope for the solution of the conflict of 


men’s desires. But if he makes it his great aim in life to develop 


persons to their highest capacities, becoming a cooperator with God 
in the creative process of love, then cooperation is possible with all 
those who share this common goal. 


Let it be noted that there is no human desire that needs to be 
suppressed or repressed if this great goal becomes the one desire 
of a man’s heart. The instinct of sex which custom tries so hard 
to restrain and law seems powerless to control, which Buddhism 
would deny and destroy, is under the principles of Jesus consecrated 


to the high end of sharing in the creative love of God in producing 


personality. That ascetic abuse of the body is not the true way of 
dealing with it, is seen in Jesus own life and teaching. The body 
is not a “Stinking skin purse” (& ®& #), it is the temple of the 
spirit of God, and a strong vigorous body is an instrument through 
which spiritual purposes may be achieved. The emphasis upon 
physical trainjng in the Y.M.C.A. is an essentially Christian em- 
phasis. “I am come that you might have life and have it more 
abundantly,” cries Jesus! (John 10:10) 


Is life a bitter dream? (A 4 # #®). Not according to the 
mind of Jesus. When he opened his mouth to teach the people 
upon the mountain of Galilee over and over again he spoke of 
“Happiness”. When our desires are directed toward the great goal 
of achieving personality for ourselves and all our fellows we have 
set out on a road that leads to joy and satisfaction, a joy which 
no one can take away from us. (John 16:22). Even when Jesus 
was facing death he knew this unconquerable joy. (John 15:11). And 
when one catches the vision which was the controlling object of all 
the desires of Jesus he too has the thrill of joy. Remember the little 
story which Jesus told of the man who discovered a treasure in the 
field who in his joy went and sold ali else he had in order to purchase 
that field and secure that treasure. That treasure, said Jesus, is 
“The Kingdom of God’. (Matt 13:44). Persons are of the greatest 
value and worth: not things. Things are only of value as they 


minister to the development of persons. If used as ends in them- 


selves they become the cause of the dissipation and destruction of 
personality. If we could only understand this great truth, then all 
the increased physical powers which science today supplies us might 
be consecrated to the development end enhancement of the person- 
alities, the souls of men. Far greater than the physical potentialities 
in nature are the personal potentialities in men; alas that the : 
precious values in the souls of ‘so many millions of men are left 
undiscovered and undeveloped, while the iron’ and coal and gold 
and silver are brought up out of the depths of the earth. 
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What are the two great principles of life according to Jesus? 
First, to love God with all one’s heart and mind and strength. In 
other words to set all ones affections, desires, appirations upon those 
values which God represents, Truth, Beauty| and Goodness, and to 
seek to develop these god-like qualities in our own souls by accepting 
the will of God as the controlling motive of our own life. Second, 
to love one’s neighbor as one’s self. That is, to seek for all others 
a. like opportunity to develop their personal powers to the highest 
degree for the sake of the common good of mankind. Thus the 
real meaning of life is attained. It is sometimes suggested that Jesus 
taught the negation of self. (# #& = #). On the contrary he 
taught that the way to self-realization and completion is through 
fellowship. “He that would save his life shall lose it” that is to 
say, he who tries to preserve his own existence at the expense of 
others, in isolation from others, will end with a dessicated soul. “He 
that will lose his life for my sake and the gospels shall find it” in 
other words, the man whose own personal desires are absorbed in 
social good so that he forgets himself in the pursuit of the welfare 
of the whole, really has the way to self-realization and fulfilment, 
for only the fully socialized person is a real person. 


How does Jesus get men to accept this goal as the organizing 
center of their desires? There are many appeals competing for 
the desires of men-wealth, power, fame, pleasure. The desires of 
men will hardly be directed toward objects that fail to interest them. 
Can “righteousness” ever be made as interesting as money? Has 
Jesus the power to turn men’s minds away from the pursuit of 
things to the service of persons? It is precisely: this power which 
he exhibits to an astonishing degree wherever men have really been 
brought under the influence of his personality. He transformed~a 
common fisherman, interested only in his daily catch of fish and 
the price they would bring in the market, into a great pioneer of 
justice and human fellowship. He turned a man who had sold 
himself to the Roman imperialists as an exploiter of his own 
countrymen in a tax-office into a lover of his fellowmen who recorded 
for future generations the Golden Rule. How did he do this? 
These men by companying with Jesus discovered the consuming 
interest and extraordinary happiness that is found in lifting up the 
lowly of earth to a place of dignity and respect. Accustomed to 
seeing prostitutes despised and exploited for a few moments of 
fleeting pleasure, they saw Jesus treat such women with respect and 
bring tears of repentance to their eyes as they responded to the 
first man who had ever treated them as persons rather than as a 
playthings. They discovered the difference between the momentary 
pleasures of meat and drink and the abiding happiness of the “meat” 
by which Jesus was sustained, the joy of saving human beings from 
degradation and despair. (cp John 4:27-34) And this influence 
Jesus has been able to exert on down through the ages in the lives’ 


- thousands of persons to whom Jesus has revealed this fountain 
joy. 
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And finally, Jesus has been able to convince men of the per- 
manent value of this service of creative love, by giving us a faith 
like his own in God as Father who preserves these personalities — 
upon which we labor unto eternal life. Men lose heart in their efforts 


when they come to doubt the permanent value of what they are 


doing. Their enthusiasm wanes if they become disillusioned as to 


the final worth of their service. It is notorious that many officials 


and business men enter Buddhist monastaries because they lose 
faith in the value of their efforts. But Jesus believed in the eternal 
God and the everlasting Kingdom and he has given this faith to his 
followers in every land and every age. (I Cor:15:58) | 


When the Money Runs Out — 
F. OLIN STOCK WELL 


RESUME of the situation in many of the churches in China 

during the past five or six years presents a picture of almost 

unrelieved gloom. Especially is this true of those churches 

which had been receiving comparatively large grants from 
home, which grants had been used in supporting a subsidized minis- 
try. When these grants were cut off, many of these ministers who 
had not trained their people to be self-supporting and whose salaries, 
graded to their educational qualifications, made any hope of self- 
support on the average charge out of the question, regretfully turned 
to other means of livelihood. In a number of conferences, funds 
were used to help these pastors over the period of readjustment 
between leaving the ministry and the finding of other support, a 
generous act quite in harmony with the spirit of those who had 
always had plenty of money to do such things. In one area where 
there were nearly thirty pastors a decade ago, there are five today. 
And while the shrinkage has not been as large as this is all areas, it 
has been considerable. The result is that once flourishing charges 
have dwindled in. membership, the care of new members has been 
more than usually haphazard, and the influence of the church has 
reached the vanishing point. , 


Many of the foreign missionaries, and a few of the Chinese 
leaders had hoped that this cutting off of foreign subsidies, especially 
when it seemed an “act of God” rather than any autocratic ruling 
of a foreign Board, might result in an increased self-reliance and 
willingness to assume self-support. Quite obviously it has not had 
this effect. And to one who thinks about the problem for five 
minutes, it seems strange that anyone should have expected that it 
would. For it was like saying to a new missionary who had just 
set his feet upon Chinese soil for the first time that he could have 
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nothing to eat until he sat down and wrote a letter in the Chinese 
language, a perfectly impossible achievement, Starving might make 
him more willing, but it would not increase his knowledge of Chinese. 
No more will the starving of the church financially give the local 
church the knowledge and will to so serve the community that it 
will gain the respect, cooperation, and support of that community. 


Any movement toward self-support that is worthy of respect 
must be based upon the training of Christians in worship and in 
service, until by word and deed they prove the Christian fellowship 
to be an indispensable instrument in building a better community. 
This means that, if and when the subsidies are reduced or taken 
away from any charge, there must be a period of careful training 
through which laymen and pastor may be brought to a realization 
of their opportunities to serve, and may be helped through to a more 
adequate basis of vital church life. The subsidy that is withdrawn 
must be replaced by a subsidy of personnel leadership, similar to that 
which the late Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield described in his recom- 
mendations for the rural church in China. 


Such a leadership of trained personnel was not available in 
most of the Christian occupied areas in China a few years ago. 
Foreign subsidies had been spent in supporting preachers and build- 
ing churches, not in training leaders in religious education, health 
education, mass-education, agricultural leadership, and a prophetic 
ministry. Indeed, there were very few places in China where such 
a personnel could have been trained. When the money ran out 
we awoke to find that much of the church was resting upon a rather . 
thin frame-work of foreign subsidies rather than the solid founda- 
tion of an awakened and vigorous and independent Christian fellow- 
ship. 


And now we must build again. As an asset we have the realiza- 
tion on the part of both Chinese and foreign personnel that what 
is built must be something that can stand by itself, be self-support- 
ing. If this means having most of our churches manned by lay- 
leadership and foregoing the dream of a pastor for every church, 
well and good. If this means getting along with fewer pretentious 
church buildings, well and good. Whatever we do must be done 
with very little money, for the money has run out. As a further 
‘asset we have a greater unanimity of feeling, both among mission- 

aries and Chinese leaders, that the church must be trained to serve 
the community in a much larger and richer way than has been done 
in the past. Only by losing herself in the needs of China can she 
be born to a new health. To show the church how to do this is the 
one thing that most needs doing. These are the insights that remain 
as assets in the midst of the present financial debacle. And perhaps 
these assets are worth more than all that has been lost. 
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The Widening Way 
JOHN FOSTER 
IV. “FESUS CHRIST, THE SAME... .”* 


HAT was the Gospel which these first Christians in China 
preached? People who talk glibly about preaching the gospel 
to every creature often fail to realize the difficulties which 
have to be overcome before one can make a start. As Chris- 

tianity spread westwards, from Palestine and Syria, through Asia 
Minor, to Europe, there was no language barrier. Greek was the 
universal language of trade, politics, education and religion in the 
eastern section of the Roman Empire. In all the cities Greek lang- 
uage and Greek thought were as familiar as English language and 
European ways are in Hongkong, Singapore and Colombo. Further 
west Latin was more widely known, but the transition from Greek to 
Latin, kindred languages, was easy. 


We who come to the service of the Younger Church of China 
have an initial difficulty unknown to St. Paul. We undergo the 
dreadful discipline of reining in our eagerness to get on with the 
job, of sitting down with a language teacher for three solid years, 
and then of beginning to preach with only halting accents. Unlike 
Greek and Latin, the change from our language to Chinese is radical. 
You have to turn your thinking inside out in order to do it. A 
simple illustration will suffice: 


When I knew enough to manage my servant and get along with 
my friends I came in one day hot and tired. “You haven’t any tea 
ready, have you?” I said to the cook. “Yes,” he replied. “Then 
I'll have some.” “There isn’t any.”—I had asked, “You have not 
any ?” and he had replied “Yes, you are quite right I have not.” But 
at first you feel as if you were standing on your head. 


The first missionaries thirteen hundred years ago had to do far 
more than that. Theirs was the tremendous adventure of attempt- 
ing for the first time to find terms in this radically different language 
to express, without loss, without change, eternal Christian truth. The 
Bible Societies have strange stories of translation work in modern 
times. Here is a tribe without a word for “sheep” because the animal 
is to them unknown. There is a language with no untainted word 
for “love” because their lives are so lustful. And without the Good 
Shepherd and the love which lays down His life where is the Gospel 
you have come to preach? The Chinese language had no such gaps. 
But it was so different, and the thought behind the language belonged 
to so new a direction. What name shall they use for “God”? (Chris- 


_ tians in China are still divided into three groups over this one item.) 


What term for salvation, for Church and ministry, for Word and 
sacraments, for the Christian life and the Christian hereafter? 


_*This is the fourth and last of addresses given in Union Church, Hongkong, 
during the Summer of 1935. 
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They introduced a few now words of their own making. Some 
were a success. Others seem more questionable. “A-lo-ah,” a trans- 
literation of their own Syriac, they used for:“God.” They made a 
Chinese phrase which sounds very like “Messiah” for Christ. Their 
translation of “the Holy Spirit” is more strange: “spirit”? means 
breath or wind, and they translanted “Pure Wind King,” not a very 
satisfactory attempt. 


Fortunately they did not need to continue the making of this 
brand-new vocabulary very far, or they might have had more and 
worse failures. China was nota religious vacuum. Religious terms 
from the Confucian classics, from Taoist mysticism, and from Bud- 
dhist devotions were ready to hand. They felt that it was Chinese 
Buddhism which had done most to prepare the way of the Lord. 
For here they found the idea of angels and heavenly powers, of 
incarnation, and a faint foreshadowing of the Trinity. They found 
a doctrine of salvation from the sins and sorrows of this world 
to an inner peace. They found an organization with abbots and 
monks, comparable to the monastic system of their own church. They 
found the discipline of the religious life, which develops from inita- 
tion through many stages towards Buddhahood; they felt the goal to 
be in some sense the same as their own—union with the Divine. 


They made use of all that God had thus provided. Their attitude 
to pre-Christian religions was the attitude of the missionaries of the 
first century. “God left not Himself without witness” (Acts xiv. 
17). Like the great apologist of the second century, they believed 
that “Whatever things were rightly said among all men are the pro- 
perty of us Christians” (Justin Martyr). Indeed they were follow- 
ing our Lord Himself, who said, “‘I came not to destroy but to fulfil.” 


‘ Thus the Christian religion appeared first in China in full Chinese 
dress. There is one hymn which has survived from the eighth 
century. It is called “the Hymn of the Saved to the Trinity.”! If 
you read it even in English translation, you will feel how Chinese 
it is. It is only when you look below the surface that you recognis? 
it‘as a faithful translation of the hymn which has come down in 
Latin to us in the West, “Gloria in Excelsis Deo.”2 The same is true 
of the brief outline of faith with which the Tablet begins. It is 
Chinese. You have to look deeper than the surface similarities 
with Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, to see how Christian it 
is. 

When Christianity first appeared in the Roman world, there were 
already many mystery religions: many of them told of a God who 
had passed triumphantly through death. By union with him men 
might share his life which was life indeed. The way to union was. 
cleansing and a sacramental meal. He was Lord and Saviour. The 


1. Seo “A Nestorian Hymn”, John Foster. Chinese Recorder, April 1930, 
page 238. 

2. See “The Nestorian Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” F. S. Drake, Chinese 
Recorder, May 1935, page 291. 
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Christian religion must have seemed just one more of these many 
sects. It came to men with words and ways which were already 
familiar, familiar as the deep needs of their own hearts. In China, 
too, Christianity came along the best approach—the shortest way 
to the hearts of men. Many would think it another sect similar to 
the schools of Buddhist thought. Some even now doubt whether we 
ought to claim connection with this first mission to China, or celebrate 
this thirteen hundredth anniversary at all. Was Chinese Nestorian- 
ism pure Christianity they say? 

Then listen and see if on this ancient Chinese Tablet* we can 


‘find that Gospel which has never failed to move the heart:— 


Jt begins by saying that God is “the beginning and the end, 
the first and the last.”” Then comes the work of Creation. This 


- Opens with a curious sentence, “He appointed the cross to determine 


the four quarters.” North, south, east, and west as the first act of 
creation, foreshadowing the cross! Strange superstition, you say. 
Yet is it strange, or is it true, to believe that the love of God, fully 
revealed in the cross, began .to be “perceived through the things 
that are made” (Rom. I 20) because it belongs to God’s very nature? 


The creation, the temptation, and the fall, in spite of Chinese 
language, closely follow the old stories of Genesis I and III. The 
story of the Incarnation I must give to you as it stands. You will 
see that it follows, just as closely, St. Matthew’s Gospel, chaps. I and 
II.— 

“As darkness (the darkness of sin) gathered men lost their 
way, until confusion was beyond return. | 

Whereupon one Person of our Trinity became incarnate. 

The illustrious Honoured-One, Messiah, 
hid away His true majesty and came into the world as a man. 
An angel proclaimed the joy. 

A Virgin bore a Sage in Syria. 

A bright star was the propitious portent. 

(We) Persians saw its glory and came to offer gifts.” 


The Messiah “fulfilled the Old Testament...... and established 
the new religion.” This new religion is not of “good work” but of 
“right faith” —there you get the hall-mark of St. Paul. 


The Buddha had taught about the Eight-fold Path, eight stages 
of moral discipline which fit a man for Nirvana, which means 


_ “Blessedness”. Christ “determined the salvation of Eight Stages.” 


He had eight steps towards blessedness—the Beatitudes. The 
Buddha had left as summary of his religious teaching the Four Noble 
Truths. Christ, says the Tablet, “revealed the gate of the Three 
Constants, unfolding life and destroying death”. These are, I think, 
the Three Great Commandments with which our Lord summed up 


3. See “Nestorian Literature of the T’ang Dynasty”, F. S. Drake. Chinese 
compel October 1935, page 608, November 1935, page 677, December 1935, 
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the Law and the Prophets, and which He said should not pass away. 
These three stand together in the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles”, 
one of the oldest Christian books outside the\New Testament. And 
there they are spoken of as “the way of life,” as here. The three 
are, Love the Lord thy God, love thy neighbour as thyself, and the 
Golden Rule. (Matt. XXII 37ff and VII 12). 


The crucifixion, death, descent to Hades, resurrection, and as- 
cension are all here, though in Chinese terms at first not easily 
recognised. For example the resurrection is thus described, “He 
rowed Mercy’s Barge up into the Courts of Light.” 

“The scriptures were left in twenty-seven books’—that is the 
number of books in our own New Testament. 


The “Kingdom of Heaven” is entered by “holy baptism of water 
and the Spirit.” The baptized are “sealed with the cross, uniting 
all without distinction.” In the monasteries no slaves are kept, no 
class is recognized, there is no private wealth. They “fast in secret” . 
and “watch” as our Lord commanded. They worship “seven times 
a day” that is, at the times known in the West as the seven canonical 
hours. “Each seventh day (Sunday) we sacrifice to cleanse the heart 
and to regain our purity.” This is the Eucharist, the heart of 
Christian devotion right down. the ages. 


In all this there is no compromise with, nor borrowing trent | 
Buddhism, except the many borrowed terms. The faith is the same 
that St. Aidan was preaching in Northumbria. The practice is that 
- his monastery at Holy Island. Making it Chinese has not changed 
it. 

If any should still doubt whether this first Chinese Christianity 
was pure Christianity, let us put it to the ultimate test—‘“not only 
with our lips but in our lives”: What was the ideal of the Christian 
lifé which they upheld before men? The Tablet says, | 


“That men may be complete, noble, and pure, 
tranquil, single-hearted, and forgiving, 
extending compassion to save all who are distressed, 
- ready to offer pardon to al! the living; 
such are our great principles of moral discipline, 
such is the gradual process of drawing and leading on.” 


And near the end of the inscription is praise for one who has 
indeed realized this ideal in his life. He has given away his wealth, 
conferred by a grateful Emperor, for the endowment of churches 
and monasteries. But not only so: 


“Still more did he devote himself to the Christian faith in 
love benefitting others. ..... 

The hungry came and they were fed. 

The cold came and they were clothed. 

The sick were healed and raised up. 

The dead were buried and laid to r 
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Can one doubt that to this Christian so long ago in China, our Lord’s 
promise was fulfilled? “Come ye blessed of my Father. Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did 
it unto Me.” 


There is one sentence on the Tablet which seems to me the 
happiest description of such a religion. I should like to feel that 
it described what religion means to you and me:— 


“Worshipping towards the sunrise, 
we hasten on the road to Life and Glory.” 


Records of Model Women 
Translated By EMMA HORNING 
(Continued from Chinese Recorder, July 1936, Page 434) 
CHAPTER VI 
AFFECTION AND LOVE 44%) 


INCERITY, compassion, harmony, love—all have their roots in 
filial piety and friendship. Sympathy, goodness, unity, polite- 
ness—all have their source in broadminded charity. 


Children as many as grasshoppers and as thick as feathers 


_ on a bird—this was said in praise of the virtue of T’ai Si (A #J). 


The emperor’s wife, T’ai Si and her concubines had ninety-nine children 
but she treated them all as her own, and there was always harmony between 
them. 


Many silver deer around their bed—this was in honor of the 


_ virtue of Kung Mu. 


During the kingdom of Wu Yieh (S& #), King Wen Mu (XX #), Chien 
Yuen Kwan’s wife, nee Ma (@ = 4%,% 5) had no children. She asked the 
king’s father Wu Su (3% @) for a concubine and he was much pleased and 
said, “The preservation of our prosperity is through you.” Then there were 
fifteen children born and she treated them all as her own. They had a large 
silver deer made for their bedroom and some ten small ones as play thing; 
for the children. 


Shih An (-- #) was a great scholar because of his aunt’s 
kindness. 


During the Chin dynasty there was a Mr. Huang Fu Shih An (4 WH + #), 
His parents died when he was a youth,.so he was cared for by an aunt who was 
a widow. At first he did not like to study and his aunt, weeping, said, “Our 
family is about to end for we have but one son, and he doesn’t like to study. How 
can the hopes of parents be fulfilled? I will be ashamed to see his mother 
when I die”. He was moved to tears by his aunt’s words and went to work 
in earnest. Later he became a great Confucian scholar called Hauan Yien 


(HZ &). 
Pai Tao ({f 3%) had no son but he was recompensed in his old 
age by having Suei as his reward. 
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During the Chin dynasty there was a revolution in Teng Yiu (%& if) 
and Pai Tao fled to the mountains with wife, son and nephew. They 

to carry both children, so they were worn out. They did not have food enough 
for the two children, so the wife said they would preserve the nephew, for 
they would probably have another son of their own, but could never have another 
nephew. Their son died, and they never had another, but their faithful 
nephew, Teng Suei (§§ #), cared for them as faithfully during their old 
age as a son would have done, then mourned for them for three years. Pai 
Tao died when he was an official under the emperor Yiian. 


A faithful aunt left her son and preserved her nephew, and 
thus repulsed the soldiers of Ch’i. ad at 


During Confucius’ time when the states of Ch’i and Lu were at war, a 
woman was seen fleeing from the soldiers, caarying one child and leading 
another. When they pressed her too closely she put down the baby and 
caught up the other one and ran. When they finally caught her, the prince 
asked her why she left the baby in preference to the older child. She told 
them that the older child was her brother’s son, and that when he died, he 
had left his son in her care and she dare not betray his trust, even if she 
lost her own son. When the prince heard this, he said, “If a woman knows 
that much, this state must be just and righteous. How dare I fight against 
it?” Accordingly he turned his soldiers homeward and fought no more. 


Lan’s ( @ ) wife and sister-in-law suffered together and soft- 
ened the heart of their mother-in-law, Mrs. Chu ( & ). 


During the Chin dynasty, Wang Hsiang’s step mother, nee Chu (x # # &. 
* f&) treated him very cruelly and unjustly, but still he did everything he 
could to please her. Once she wanted carp to eat during the winter, so he 
lay on the ice till he melted a hole and caught the fish. She treated his wife 
in the same way. Wang Lan (+ %#) her twn son and his wife sympathised 
with them, and aided them in all the hard work she gave them to do. This 
finally changed her unjust attitude towards her step-son and his wife. 


Chao Chi did not covet being the first wife of the prince, nor 
disregard the position of proper wife and concubine. 


Chao Chi was the wife of Chiao Ch’eng Tzu Ch’uei, (@ m  ¥) daughter 
of Prince Wen (4%). Ch’uei and Wen fled to the country Ti ( ®% ) and while 
there Ch’uei married Chi K’uei (3 f@) and had a son named Chao Tun (@ JR). 
Later Ch’uei returned to the state of Chin and became a high official, but he 
left his wife and son in the foreign land. He now married a second wife, 
the daughter of prince Wen, and had three sons, T’ung, (fj ) Kwoa, (3%) 
and Ying (48). This second wife persuaded her husband to bring back the 
first wife and son to take their proper place in the home, while she took second 
place as the concubine, 


Wei Tsun (4@ 4) of the house of Wei, did not covet being’ the 
son of the queen, or set aside the position of first wife. 


The prince of Wei was the son of a concubine. The queen had no son, so 
for this reason the concubine’s son was honored with this title. Because the 
queen had no son she felt so disgraced that she decided to move from the 
-queen’s court and give it. to the concubine and let her be queen. When the 
concubine heard of it she said, “The position of wife and concubine dare not 
bo disregarded. How dare my son disregard ceremonial honors toward you! 
If you leave the queen’s court, the people will say that I have driven you 
out, and destroyed this important relationship. If you do this I will have 
to commit suicide.” When the queen heard this she was afraid and consented 
to remain, and they loved each other more than ever, while the son and his 
mother honored her in every respect. The pecple of Wei praised them and 
called him “Wei Tsun Er Hsiin (je — mm). 
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The virtues and kindness of Chuang Chian (#£ #) and Tai 


Wei (3@ are written in the “Kwoa Feng” poems. 


Chu Chiang of C’hi (#) had a concubine, Tai Wei of Wei, whose 
child ie! She me Po to go S her own home, but Chuang Chiang insisted 
that she remain with her, and wrote the “Swallow” poem in which 
she told her that if she left, she would be looked for in vain and her tears 
would fall like rain. This touched her heart and they remained together. 


Ching Ling (#i BR) and Tung Hai (3% je) set an example of 
harmony and courage for the whole county. 


During the Chin dynasty these two sisters-in-law were so harmonious and 
amiable, managing their homes with such unusual propriety that the official 


class as well as the common people honored them as shining examples of 


proper conduct. 


| All these people had the admirable qualities of charity and 
sympathy. They set an example of great love. They were har- 
monious in their homes. Their virtues teaching transformed the 
nation. Should we not follow their admirable examples? 


CHAPTER V | 
- FAITHFUL AND UPRIGHT" (s: # #%) 


- Rulers, parents—although these two words are different, still 
loyalty to rulers and filial piety to parents are not different in 
results. | 

Mrs. P’an (j7@ se) of Yang Chieh (% @) said, “Those who are filial to 
their parents will be loyal to their rulers. This is the correct principle of 
human relationship.” 

An ancient proverb says, “In ruling a country there must be 
ruler and people.” Are not women included among these and should 
‘they not be faithful and upright? The poem “Shao Jung Chih Si 
(> #32 BA)” urges husbands to go with their rulers and fight for 
‘their country. | 

C’hin Chung (% fp) attacked Ch’uan Jung (# #) and died for his 
country. Then his assistant assumed command and drilled soldiers and trained 
the cavalry in order that they might destroy Ch’uan Jung. All the peopl: 


“became so agitated that they were willing to die for their country, and the 
wives urged their husbands to be loyal and patriotic in fighting the enemy. 


While the women of Ju Fen (j& Sf) cut tree branches, they 
agg their husbands to think of rulers as their father and 
mother. | 


The prince of Wen superintended the workmen of six counties for the 
benefit of King Chou. While the women of Ju Fen cut branches they composed 
this song:— 

“The red tail fish instructs our husbands. | 
; They urge our husbands to think of the virtues of 
King Wang, who treats them like a father and wother. 
Do your work quickly and come home.’ 


1. The large type is that written by the widow Wang, the small type is 
‘the notes by her Son. See fcotnote, Chinese Recorder, June 1936 page 362. 
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OH! The praise-worthy mother of Fan P’ang (7% #)! A 
thousand years afterwards there were those who followed her 
example. 


Durimg the Han dynasty, Fan P’ang, because of his straight forwardness 
and loyalty to truth, was condemned to death. His mother said, “You are a 
loyal statesman and I am the mother of a loyal statesman so what have we to 
regret ” A thousand years later during the Sung dynasty, Mrs. Ch’eng (@ &) 
the mother of Su Tzu Chan (2% } m) read the life of Fan P’ang and highly 
praised his deeds. Her son, Su Tzu Chan, said, “Will you allow me to do 
as Fan P’ang did?” His mother replied, “If you are able to follow Fan 
P’ang’ : o_o don’t you think I would be able to follow his mother’s 
example?” 


They sealed Pien K’ung’s grave and the spirit therein was 
pleased. | 


During the Chin dynasty both Pien K’ung (-K #) and his son died on 
the battle field and were buried at Yieh Ch’eng. During the Ming dynasty, 
the Emperor T’ai Tsu (& gf) while building his palace, was levelling these 
ancient graves, when a woman dressed in mourning appeared before him and 
laughed loudly. The Emperor thought this very strange and asked what she 
was laughing about. She answered, “My husband was loyal, my son was 
filial, and I am the wife of loyal statesman and the mother of a filial son, 
why should I be sad?” Saying this she vanished from sight. T’ai Tsu asked 
about the place and found that it was Pien K’ung’s grave and the woman 
was his wife. He closed the grave and built a temple there. 


Chiang Yiu (77 #4) surrendered to the kingdom of Wei, where- 
upon his wife would not live with him. 


The kingdom of Wei (#{) attacked the kingdom of Chu ( § ) where the 
official of Chiang Yu (jr 3h), Ma Miao (% @), surrendered without attempting 
to defend his kingdom. Because of this his wife, Mrs. Ma Maio, nee Li 
(3% s&), spat on his face and said, “A statesman in control of our land, who 
dies not fight to the death, but mildly surrenders to the enemy is not my 
husband.” She then hanged herself. 


The kingdom of Ke was destroyed by the kingdom of Jung. A 
wife was ashamed of her husband because he would not die. 


The kingdom of Jung ( 3%) attacked the kingdom of Ke ( %) and their 
king was killed and their kingdom taken Then the king of Jung sent out a 
command to the effect that everyone who was not willing to pay allegiance to 
the kingdom of Jung, should kill themselves, their wives and their children. 
General C’hiu Tzu ( & +) decided to kill himself but was saved by his friends 
and went home. His wife said, “The state is destroyed and the king dead. 
How can you live?” He answered, “I attempted to die but was rescued.” She 
said, “But no one is hindering you now.” He answered, “I was afraid they 
would kill you and the children.” She said, “A general is not loyal unless he 
fights to the death. When the king dies you are not virtuous unless you die 
with him. It is not right for you to love your wife and children and forget 
to avenge the death of your king. I cannot endure living with such a hu- 
band”. She then killed herself. The king of Jung heard of it and proclaimed 
her a very worthy wife, built an ancestral temple to her honor, sacrificing to 
her and restored the kingdom of Ke. 


"ih (B% ) mother answered the messenger and fell on the 
swor 


Wang Ling (¥ sm) was a high official during the Han dynasty. The 
kingdom of C’hui had seized his mother and made her prisoner, saying, that if 
he did not come and serve under the C’hu. government, he would kill his 
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mother. Ling sent a messenger to see his mother and she sent word back, 
“Don’t worry about me, Just serve the king of Han faithfully.” Then in 
the presence of the messenger she fell on a sword and died, so he could be 
loyal to his country. : > 

Ching’s (@% ) mother smiled and received punishment with her 


son. 

Wang Ching (+ #) of the kingdom of Wei served the young Emperor 
in attempting to kill Si Ma Chao (# & m™). Chao, however, heard of it 
and killed the Emperor; Wang’s mother and himself on the street. When his 
mother was about to be killed he wept, but she said, “I can die smiling when 
I have such a faithful statesman for a son.” Then they died together. 


When Ch’ih Chou (}%h #4) was surrounded, Chao Ang Fa 


(i FR ®) and his wife were loyal partners. 


During the Sung dynsty, when Chao Ang Fa was official of Chih Chou, 
the Yuan soldiers surrounded’ the city. The head official escaped and the 


- eommander of the garrison surrendered to the enemy. Chao Ang Ea said to 


his wife, nee Jung, “My duty is to protect this place and die at my post, 
but you escape now while you can.” His wife replied, “You are an official 
and I am an official’s wife. You are a faithful statesman. Can’t I be the- 
wife of a faithful statesman? I am willing to die first, you can die second.” 
When the soldiers entered the city they were sitting before their desk writing 
these words, “We will not renounce our country nor surrender our city. As 
husband and wife we will die together. We will be loyal partners to the end. 
They then hanged themselves. | 


When the Chin Ch’uan (4 ) gate fell into the hands of the 
enemy, the wife and daughter of the official Huang (3% f¥ th) both 


killed themselves. 7 


During the Ming dynasty, when Ch’eng Tsu (# ga) entered the Chin 
Ch’uan gates (of Nanking), the emperor Chien Wen (gt 2) fled, but Huang 
Kwan (# 8%) went out to raise soldiers to save the Emperor. When he heard 
that the Emperor was dead and his cause lost, he jumped into the river and 
was drowned. Then Cheng Tsu gave Huang’s wife, nee Wen (#% £&) and 
her daughter to the keeper of the elephants for his wives. Mrs. Huang asked 
the elephant keeper to prepare some wine for the ceremony. While he went 
to get the wine they both jumped into the river and were drowned. But both 
of their bodies floated back into the city by a small river. Mr. Huang’s body 
also floated back by the same river and all three were found together. A 
temple was built to them south of the examination hall. 


The wife of Chu (4 FF) protected Hsiang Fang by 
building a wall and thus repulsed the Ch’in soldiers. 


During the Ch’in dynasty when Chu Hsu was official of Hsiang Yang, the 


 Ch’in soldiers attacked the city. His wife at the head of all the servant 


women and concubines protected one side of the city. When the wall was about 
to fall she took her own money and one night built an inner wall and thus 
pupae the enemy. After this incident the city was called “The Women’s 
ity. 
Mrs. Liang (# ) climbed the Gold Mountain and beat the drum. 
Consequently the Chin soldiers were defeated. 


When the Chin soldiers attacked the state of Sung, Han Shih Chung 
(@@ qt 3) was commander of the fleet on the Yangtze river. But his soldiers 
were afraid to fight, so Mrs. Han Shih Chung, nee Liang, climbed the cold 
mountain, beat the drum and stirred them to action. They had a great 
victory over Chin Wa Chu (@ Jt wt) near Chen Chiang (gm ix). 
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The wife of Yi (gf ) urged her grandson to use all his strength 
in serving the king. | 

During the Chin dynasty, Yi Tan (gg %) was\an official at Wu Hsing 
(%& ) when Su Chun (# #) attacked the capital. Yii Tan’s mother urged 


him to go and save the king, saying that he should not allow her old age to 
hinder him from serving his country. She also urged her grandson, Yii Ch’u 


' (gm 3) to enter the army and go with his father and thus fulfill-his filial 


duty. Later her son was raised to the rank of Marquis and his mother lived 
to be ninety-five years old. When she died they honoréd her with the title 
of “Hsiian Fu Jen” (@ XA). 


The wife of Hsieh (%#) was willing to be captured in order 
that she might save her people from death. 


After the fall of the Sung dynasty, Hsieh Fang Te om #h #) collected 
soldiers and attempted to restore the dynasty, but was unsuccessful and finally 
starved to death. His wife, nee Li, fled to the mountains with her two sons 
where they lived on grass and bark. The new government was very eager 
to capture her but could not find her, so issued a command that all people of 
that district be killed. When she heard this she came forth and allowed her- 
self to be captured and put in prison. When she found that her husband: "eo 
dead, she killed herself, but her two sons were set free. 


The maggots from Ch’i Huan’s (# #1) corpse crept out of 
his door. Yien Eh (% #%) climbed over the wall and died with 
the prince. 


During the kitigdom of Ch’i, Duke Huan died and his five sons quarreled 
over the disposition of his property. They just locked the door of his palace 
and left him unburied for four months till the maggots of his body crept out 
of his room. A servant girl of the palace, Yien Eh, could not endure this 
treatment of her master’s body, so she climbed over the wall and died by his side. 


When Yu Wen (% 3%) revolted and used his sharp sword in 
the palace, Kuei cursed the enemy and died. | 


During the Suei dynasty, when the Emperor Yang ( #% ) went to Chiang 
Tu (70 @) a revolution was started and Yu Wen Hua Chi (3 & # 2) sent 
P’i Chien T’ung (3¢ #@ #4) to kill the Emperor. All the people of the palace 
fled but a servant maid, Chu Kuei Er (4 # 9), who cursed him saying, 
“During the cold weather our lord gave you many clothes and much money. 
Now in such a short time will you rebel against him?” When they were bind- 
ing the Emperor with ropes, she attempted to protect him with her own body 
and they had to kill her before they could kill the Emperor. 


During the kingdom of Lu ( 4%) there was a faithful nurse 
who had her own son take the place of the deceased duke’s son. 


Wu, the duke of Lu died leaving a son, Hsiao ( #), who was the younger 
brother of Duke I. Pai Yu ({4 #) killed his father, I (§*), and became duke 
of Lu. He planned to kill his little uncle, duke Hsiao, also, but the nurse, 
Mrs. T’sang, (sg s&) heard of it and dressed her own son in the little duke’s 
clothing and placed him in the duke’s bed. Then Pai Yu came and killed her 
son, but the nurse fled with the duke to the home of his uncle where he grew 
up. Finally the uncle’s people and the nurse told the king, Hsuan (‘@), who 
killed Pai Yu and Hsiao became duke of Lu. 


During the kingdom of Wei a faithful nurse protected her ape: 
master with her own body. 


When the kingdom of Ch’in (#) destroyed Wei with all the nisalh 
family, there was a nurse who attempted to save the baby prince by hiding 
him in the mountains. The king offered a thousand pieces of gold for his 
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_ because she was ashamed to sing for a rebel. 
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capture, and furthermore, he said he would destroy the whole family of. any 


one who hid him. A former statesman of Wei told her to surrender the baby 
and get the thousand pieces of gold, but she refused and he told the king him- 
self. When the soldiers came for the baby the nurse fled with it, and as the 
soldiers pursued her, they shot her with dozens of arrows as she attempted to 
protect the baby with her own body, but in the end they were both killed. 
When the king of Ch’in heard of her faithfulness he was sad and gave them 
both a royal funeral, and honored her with the title of “Chieh Ju Mu (# 9 #), 


“Faithful Nurse’. | 
A serving maid by the name of Sung (# [) hid in the margin 
of the lake to protect the heir of a faithful statesman. 


When Ch’eng Yiu Liang (pe #¢ 2) captured T’ai P’ing (% 4) the head 
general, Hua Yun (7€ @) and his wife, nee Kao, were both killed, but a 
servant maid by the name of Sung fled with their three-year old son to the 
lake and hid him in the bullrushes and fed him with the seeds of the lotus plant 
and thus saved him. Later an old man by the name of Lei (@) took them 
to Chin Ling (@ f) the capital, and presented them to the Emperor, T’ai 
Tsu (XX #1) and then disappeared, The Emperor named the child Hua Wei 
(#@ .{@) and conferred on him the title of Marquis of Tung Chiu (@ fF). Miss 
Sung was honored with the title of “Fu Jen (K A )”’ and Hua Wei served her 
as his own mother. i 


Mao Hsi, the singing girl, was willing to suffer death by sword 


During the Sung dynasty there was a public singing girl of Huai ( # ) 
by the name of Mao Hsi Hsi (= t#t#). When Ch’in was at war with Sung, 
the commander Li Ch’uan (4 4) surrendered to Ch’in, then fought against 
Huei and compelled the general of that city to surrender also. To celebrate 
the occasion he called Mao Hsi Hsi to sing for them. After calling her several 
times she finally came, but hung her head and refused to sing. The commander 
said, ““When I asked you to sing at other times you always did it. Why don’t 
you do it now?” She replied, “When the government entrusts you with 
its soldiers, you straightway surrender to the enemy and become an enemy 
of the nation your self. Although I am a public singing girl, do you think 
I am going to sing for an enemy of our country?” This made the commander 
so angry that he killed her. | 


It was not that Mrs. Liu ( gj) did not love her son, but she 


knew that military commands dare not be disobeyed. 


During the Southern T’ang dynasty, Liu Jen Chan (2¥ {-#@) held Shou 
Chou (# #). When*the kingdom of Chou attacked Shou Chou, Liu’s son 
made a secret attack on the enemy and was defeated. For his disohedience his 
father ordered him beheaded, but the leaders would not allow the order to 
be carried out. They called his mother and pleaded for her son, but she said, 
“It is not that I do not love my son, but military orders dare not be disobeyed. 
This is an affair that I dare not interfere with or pardon.’’ She then went to 
her room, closed the door and wept for her son and would not come out. 
Finally the order was obeyed. 


_ It was not that Mrs. Chang did not want her family to be saved, 
but that she wanted the whole city to be pardoned. 


Wang Chien Feng (= # #) was a general under the commander-in-chief 
of Min (Fukien). He was constantly committing crimes worthy of death. One 
day when the commanderin-chief was drunk, his mother told him to flee to 
Nan T’ang (Hj >. There he became a powerful general and came back to 
attack his own city, Chien Chou (gf #)). When the city was about to fall, 
he sent a soldier to put an arrow in his mother’s door, as a sign that no one in 
that house was to be killed. He did this because she had saved his life. But 
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she would not receive the arrow, saying, “I cannot endure seeing the whole 
city killed and just my own home saved. I wish to die with the rest of the 
people.” He was moved by his mother’s courage and when the city fell he 
allowed no one to bé killed. The Chang family is still) famous in Min ( @ ). 

The fame of these faithful wives, their womenly examples, their 
wonderful bravery and courage is sufficient to teach all the ages and 
stimulate everybody to observe the three bonds of relationship, and 
the five constant virtues. 

(To be Continued) 


Christian Work in West Szechwan 
J. HOLDEN 
HE impressions gained during a long journey of seventy days 


through West Szechwan, recently concluded, may be of a 
little interest to missionary colleagues. A long catalogue of 
place-names would be infinitely boring and so it must suffice 
to say that the district traversed was that for which the.C.M.S. is re- 
sponsible, together with the district North of Chungpa, where the 
work is under the aegis of the C.I.M. This whole region will shortly 
become the separate Diocese of Western Szechwan of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui, as responsibility for the whole province is far 


too great for one man, a fact long realised but not ess sagreties able 


to be dealt with. 


After trudging through rain and mud for three sities in the 
East of the province at the close of last year, it was a pleasant 
contrast to walk along roads that recently have been enormously 
improved. Although it is not probable that the end.of a rainy season 
will see the retention of the excellent surface of the motor roads 
between Chengtu and Kienko, there is evidently a firm enough 
foundation to prevent them becoming the horrible quagmires which 
are the traveller’s bane. Pastoral responsibilities involved journeys 
along bypaths, but even these brought no trial, for the weather was 
singularly kind and the rain came only at night or when duty called 
for a few days’ stay in a place. 


The wonderful power of speedy recuperation of the Chinese 
people was in great evidence in the places over which but a few 
months ago the Red hordes had swept in their thousands. In 
Chungpa for instance, where it had been asserted that recovery 
would not be seen for many years, there was little to tell that it 
had passed through such a devastating experience and only the 
assurances of those who had seen it with their own eyes made 
it credible that the Church building had been occupied by a body 
anything but Christian. (In parenthesis it may be remarked that 
premises borrowed without leave by the forces of law and order 
were left destitute of their previous contents, to our grave loss 
and inconvenience). An exception was provided in the state of the 
country North of Kiangyu, for between that city and Pingwu a 
succession of burned and ruined villages is the traveller’s lot. The 
passage of huge armies, and these not only Red, resulted last Sum- 
mer in a heavy mortality both of combatants and camp-followers. 
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The approaching hot weather made only too unpleasantly evident 
the fact that burial had been far from perfect and it is to be feared 
that much disease will ensue in the coming months.. In spite of the 
denial of the military authorities, robbery with violence along that 
road is still only too common and this constant menace detracted 
effectually from the beauty and grandeur of the natural surround- 


ings. 


With such an unpropitious approach, it was a great delight 
to find in the city of Pingwu a really live Christian community, 
though but small. The rapid onset of the Communist army a year 
ago rendered escape-impossible and nearly all the Christians were 
imprisoned during the Red occupation for longer or shorter periods, 
but in on case was anything worse than detention suffered, a mercy 
of which they are acutely conscious, and their gratitude is being 
shown by a keener Christian witness than before. Even in Tsing- 
chwan, where the whole place has recently twice been destroyed by 
fire, once by design and once by accident, the two Christian families 
realise their duty to keep the Gospel flag flying. 

The itinerary followed included the region between Kiangyu 
and Tzetung and so on to Weicheng, and it was at once a surprise 
and a challenge to discover so much virgin soil in respect of evange- 
lisation. Given consecrated workers an jabundant harvest would 
be the reward of faithful sowing in that field, and to this end earnest 
prayer to the Lord of the Harvest should be made. 

Although plans for advance had been made at Synod only 
two or three months previously, it was a tremendous encouragement 
to see how they were being carried out in many places. Personal 
and corporate evangelism is at present a definite note of the Church’s 
life in this region. In connection with most of the congregations an 


' Evangelistic Band has been formed and a definite witness is being 


borne before the people both in the towns and in the country. The 
definite evangelistic objective is a fact perhaps commoner in .the 
East of the Diocese than the West, but even in the latter it is by no 
means unknown. “Every Christian a worker” is an idea gradually 
penetrating the minds of the laity and this it is hoped to make 
— sagas definite when the appropriate Pledge forms are issued 
shortly. 

There is to be seen also a greater willingness throughout the 
district as a whole to acknowledge in practical form financial re- 
sponsibility and in not a few of the congregations, additional to 
the gifts formerly made in various forms, there is now the monthly 
contribution which promises to add considerably to the regular 
income. 

Outstanding among the places where advance is to be seen are 
Mienchu and Mienyang. In the former, besides the admirable co- 
operation between the Church and the Hospital, there have recently 
been remarkable opportunities among the official and educated classe;, 
and of these opportunities Mr. Maxwell and Pastor Lin have availed 
themselves fully with striking results. In the latter, it was im- 
mensely cheering to see a crowded and active School, from Kinder- 
pres to Middle School, that less than a year ago had been effectively 
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scattered to the four winds. In that parish a vigorous and faithful 


pastoral and evangelistic work is being carried on and results are 
being seen not only in the city, where perforce most of the workers 
reside, but in the scattered country congregations as well. 


In Kiangyu, where for long there has been a strong anti-Christian 
attitude, a useful and encouraging beginning has been made under 
Mr. Bazire’s leadership, and the goodwill on the part of all and 
the active interest on the part of a few are evidence of what may 
be hoped for in other places also as the fruit of Christian “yield- 
ingness,” for had legal rights and official protection readily ac- 
corded, been the basis of the venture, more extensive premises 
might have been acquired but the hearts of men would have been 
left untouched, or made very hard. 


It would not be completely honest for readers to be left with the 
sole impression that everything in the life of the Church is satis- 
factory. Not yet can it be said that the Christian community as a 
whole has an. adequate sense of responsibility. There is still the 
idea that the Chinese Church ought perhaps to do what it can to 
help the missionary society in its task, instead of the truth, which 
ought to be obvious, that the missionary society is to assist the 
Chinese Church which is already in being to fulfil more completely 
its Divine mission. There must be perseverance in the endeavour 
to make each congregation, however small, realise that its members 
are the Church of Christ in that place, and that upon them the 
responsibility primarily rests for commending the Kingdom of God 
to their neighbours. In both the East and the West of the Diocese 
a recent development has been Training Classes for Lay Leaders, 
which will it is hoped bring nearer the realisation of this ideal. © 


Another serious defect, all too obvious, is the paucity of workers 
and the weakness of some of those who actually are at work. For' 
some colleagues it is happily possible to give heartfelt thanks to 
God, and future prospects, so far from being hopeless, are indeed 
bright with promise. Nevertheless, there are those charged with 
pastoral and evangelistic duties who seem only to make the load 
heavier, instead of helping to bear it. Merely to place two salaried 
workers where there is only one would only make the position less 
satisfactory. What is needed, and what it is the Church’s duty to 
devise, is some feasible plan for the constant deepening of the 
workers’ spiritual and intellectual life: provision of suitable books, 
the holding not.only of gatherings such as Church Synods, where 
business is more prominent than soul culture, but gatherings such 
as the Conference and Retreat it is hoped shortly to hold in Chengtu; 
and perhaps above all for the more faithful discharge of their duties 
by those who have been set apart to the sacred work of shepherding 
the flock. Isolated evangelists should have the encouragement of 
more frequent and protracted visits from their pastors, and both 
they and the pastors themselves, ought to see in their own spheres, 
and as members for a time of their immediate community, those 
upon whom the responsibility of chief pastor rests. Where this 
is not possible there is something radically wrong either in the 
system or those who employ it. 
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Missionaries 
HENRY BARNETT 


Who are these 
That run along the highways of the world 
And seek its meanest suburbs with their feet? 


They are the troubadours of God 
Blowing an airy melody along earth’s aisles 
As solid as the masonry of dreams. 


They are the eanny merchants 
Who buy the hearts of nations for their Prince. 


They are the vivid tailors 
Who push the threads of ages through their hands. 


They are the white militia 
Who take the blood, to spill it, save their own. 


They are the blessed coolies 
Who lift the loads of folly on their backs 
And dump them into truth’s dissolving streams. 


They are the blithe outrunners 
Who trek the world’s long reaches for old trails 
Whereon to lay the pavement of new years. 


_ They are the grave cross-carriers 
* Who bear stern wooden gibbets on their backs 
And nail their loves and treasures t» the beams. 


They are our princely brothers, 
Born of the womb which bore us, 
Who speak for us amid the courts of life. 


In Remembrance 


DR. J. HOWARD WRIGHT 


R. WRIGHT was born in Birmingham, and received his medical 
training in Edinburgh, where he graduated M.B., Ch. B. in 

1921, taking part during his course in medical and evangelistic 

work among the poor of the city under the Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society. Though drawn at first towards medical mis- 
sion work in South America, he responded to the need for a doctor 
_ North China and offered his services to the L.M. -. to fill a vacancy 

ere. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Wright, after a year at the Language School in 
Peiping were appointed to Siaochang, and worked there for the 
year 1924-25. In 1926 he was appointed ‘to take charge of the 
Roberts Memorial Hospital, Tsangchow, and worked there from 1926 
to 1934, endearing himself alike to his colleagues in the L.M.S. and 
to the Chinese. The Hospital developed under his skill and guidance 
into a centre where many found new life both to body and spirit, and 
came to look upon the Superintendent as not only an able doctor, but 
a sympathetic friend, who commended to them by his own life of 
Christian devotion and faith the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 


When appointed in 1934 to the responsible position of Medical 
Superintendent of the Mackenzie Memorial Hospital in Tientsin, ‘ 
Dr. Wright brought to his work there the same painstaking ability, 
powers of organization, and quiet confidence in God. The many- 
sided activities of this great Hospital placed a heavy burden upon 
his shoulders, but he bore it with characteristic devotion and an 
eager desire to maintain and develop the work of the Hospital alike 
in medical standards and Christian spirit. 


He has been taken from us at the early age of forty, and after 
only fourteen and a half years of service in China. Yet into this 
short space he has crowded an enormous amount of work, achieving 
an influence that will keep his memory green in countless lives. He 
was essentially unassuming and slow to speak, but his purposeful 
energy, and his transparently sincere Christian character won him 
the admiration of his Chinese colleagues and patients. 


The funeral service took place at the Taku Road Chinese Church 
on Whit Sunday, when there were numerous and representative © 
floral tributes and expressions of esteem and sympathy. 


DEATH OF THE REV. A. J. HUTCHINSON 


The Rev. Arthur J. Hutchinson of the London Missionary 
a passed away on the 15th. of May at Hweianhsien, South 
China. 


Mr. Hutchinson would have completed a full forty years of 
service for China by the autumn of the present year. He was a 
member of Queen Street Congregational Church, Wolverhampton, 
and came out to China in the autumn of 1896. During these forty 
years Mr. Hutchinson served in four of the L.M.S. districts in S. 
Fukien, viz. Hweian, Amoy, Chang Chow & the North River. He 
took part in both Evangelistic & Educational work. In the early 
days he was one of the first Superintendents of the Anglo Chinese 
College, Amoy. 


Mr. Hutchinson was ever faithful to duty, and was ever ready 


to help both Churches and individuals, and we thank God for all 
he did in the building up of the Church of Christ in S. Fukien. 
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In almost all Mr. Hutchinson’s constant travelling and varied 
activities Mrs. Hutchinson was his companion and fellow worker, 
and they will both be greatly missed by a large number of friends. 


_. Mr. Hutchinson is buried in the Missionary Cemetery on 
Kulangsu (Amoy) and Mrs. Hutchinson is returning to England. 


Our Book Table 


“Jesus aS TEACHER.” Henry B. Sharman. Harper & Brothers Publishers 
New York and London. 168 pages. $2.00 U. S. Currency. 


Readers of Dr. Sharman’s “Records of the Life of Jesus” and/or 
of his “Jesus in the Records” have been anticipating the publishing of 
his “Jesus as Teacher.” It ought to be in the library of every student 
of the life and teachings of Jesus. It is not a book about Jesus—not 
a new life of Christ—but a harmonization of the Gospel records, in 
Gospel language, without comment or commentary, into a vivid portrait 
and an extremely interesting record, from which “Jesus steps out, a 
teacher of potent ideas, challenging his age and curs with the eternal 
validity of a creative and constructive spirit.” 


Book One is a harmonization (including considerable editorial 
freedom in transposition and omission of material) of the record of 
the first three Gospels. | 


The “major contemporary national hopes of the people of Jesus” 
have been separated into a section entitled “Messianic Interludes”. This 
has been done “not only because, on critical grounds, their nature seems 
alien to the mind of Jesus but also. because they supply vividly the 
background of his activity and teaching.” 


/ Book Two is the gospel of John, presented as a “philosophy and 
pyschology of religion”. . 


If the book were less expensively published, and if the prologue 
were revised into simpler and more commonplace diction, it would 
have a much wider reading. 


Mmror oF CHINA, Louis Laloy. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. G$2.75. 
‘ This is, as the title suggests, a mirror that reflects fifty places or 


contacts met with on a tour. The style is charming. Beginning with 
impressions en route to China and ending with impressions while 
travelling away from it most of the book is given up to impressionistic 
pictures of the places and people concerned. Musings and feelings are 
its keynotes. Places familiar to a resident of China and many faces, 
not all familiar, as seen in this mirror take on a colorful rather than 
an historical appearance. Quite frequently the charm of Chinese ladies 
is emphasized. The author saw them with an artist’s—sometimes poet's 
eye. Unusual tones of ports passed, dips into philosophy, comments on 
prominent Chinese past and present, the charm of old Chinese cities, 
social events, pictures of persons—sometimes touching sometimes gently 
ironic—scenes and persons that melt into one another all touched with 
vivid impressions. Sometimes aspects of life are just sufficiently beyond 
the edge of the mirror to hide something known to one who sees all 
around it, as for instance the author’s statement that he never saw a 
Chinese hold out his hands for alms! That was one gesture not in 
the mirror. “Politicians in China,” he chuckles as he says it, “are no 
better than our own, but they cannot be worse.” A warm compliment 
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is paid to the education of Chinese women.. Its development, he thinks, 
“more than one European country might envy.” True! But the mirror 
misses the small percentage of women participating in educational 
privileges. Indeed in all references to Chinese women one detects a 
romantic interest though the author is a savant. But of education 
for men he thinks very little. At this point he is mildly cynical. He 
is sympathetic with Chinese but shows little sympathy with their educa- 
tional efforts for men and boys. Indeed h2 belittles all education except 
that carried on by the Roman Catholics. We suppose an equally impres- 
sionistic Protestant would have exactly reversed this statement. The 
author ceases to be impressionistic long enough to quote Roman Catholic 
educational statistics. A glimpse would have shown him that Protestants © 
though they arrived much later and are not more than one-fifth as strong 
numerically as Roman Catholics, still outnumber the latter in the number 
of pupils in their schools. One feels that as he looked at the education 
of boys in China he must have seen it through a slightly distorted 
spot in the mirror. 


In the main, then, this vivid narrative records the feelings that 
move one as they wander through China. Such a colorful story is a 
welcome relief from the often stiff statistical outlines or cautiously 
historical analyses of China. Such a book is useful as one must feel 
China as well as measure her teeming life in statistics or historical 
realities in order to understand her. But readers must not expect 
that looking at China through a mirror for themselves they will always 
have he same feelings as the author of this book. Other people will 
see things through the mirror at different angles. Yet, through these 
colorful impressions peers a China charming in many ways and giving 
hints of promise. After all impressions of persons and places is one 
way to know the life of a people other than one’s own. 


ANCIENT BUDDHISM IN JAPAN. Vol. ] & II. Sutras and Ceremonies in Use in 
the Seventh and Eighth Centuries A.D. and Their History in Later Times, 
by Dr. M. W. De Visser, Late Professor of Japanese in the University of 
Leyden. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1935. 


One of the undeveloped fields of pasearch- in the realm of religion 
is the origin and development of Mahayane Buddhism as found in 
Thibet, China, Korea and Japan. Thanks to the labors of a few pioneers, 
such as Edkins and Eitel in China, some very valuable work has already 
been done. In fact the present-day student will be surprised, if he 
takes the time to investigate, to find how much important data is 
already available. Chinese scholars have not done very much in this 
field. However, men like Liang Chi Chao have made a good beginning. 


In Japan much more progress has been made. Professor Suzuki 
and others are giving us very helpful contributions toward an under- 
standing of the growth and development of Buddhism in their country. 
And the more light we get on Buddhism in Japan the more we are 
able to understand the early history of Buddhisri as it travelled eastward. 


This present work by Dr. DeVisser is especially helpful. It gives 
in two volumes of carefully assembled facts much data on the Sutras 
and ceremonies of Buddhism as found in Japan in the seventh and 
eighth centuries A.D. as well as — history during the succeeding 
generations. 

As we read these volumes, so full of information nd reference 
material, we realize to what a great extent Buddhism has worked its 
way into the life of the Japanese people. One thing especially revealed 
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is the large extent to which Imperial patronage has been extended to 
Buddhism. Official patronage took the form of building monasteries, 
gifts of land or money to these institutions or to the priests, special] 
retreats for priests within the Imperial palace, etc. But one cannot 
help observing that much of this patronage was prompted by the desire 
to get some kind of temporal-benefit, such as doing away with pestilence, 
recovery from illness, or suppression of rebellion. In A.D. 728, for 
example, the Emperor was ill and 177 Kwonnon (Goddess of Mercy) 
images were made and 177 chapters of a sacred Sutra were read, and 
the Buddha was worshipped in order to obtain recovery of health. 


This volume offers an unusual amount of information for the more 
definitely research scholar. Among other topics that might be followed 
up is the appearance of Tantric images in Japan as early as A.D. 733. 
Many other topics relating to the early history of Buddhism receive 
further elucidation. Again, this work affords a fine background for 
a more intensive study of the course of development of Japanese 
Buddhism. F.R.M. 


NORMATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. Henry Nelson Wieman and Regina 
Westcott-Wieman. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1935. U.S. currency 
$3.50. 564pp. 


Here is the answer to the question many have raised after studying 
the Psychology of Religion: “How can I apply this in my religious 
work?” by the collaboration of a keen philosopher of religion and a 
professional psychologist. The Wiemans set up norms for the practise 
of religion at its highest and best on the basis of the best we know. 


They define religion as a functioning process in which there are two 
elements which stand out strongly—Devotion and Value: “Religion is 
devotion to what one holds to be supremely worthful not only for himself 
but for all human living.” (p. 29) Briefly, the norms are: the worthful- 
ness of the objective of religious devotion and the completeness, efficiency, 
sensitivity, progression, and social effectiveness of the loyalty to that 
supreme value. 


Whether one agrees with Professor Wieman’s general approach to 
religion or not, besides fruitful discussior of the cultus, faith and 
belief, prayer, sin and forgiveness, conversion, mystical experience and 
the missionary enterprise, this book contains practical suggestions of 
great value to any religious worker. The discussion of “Appraising 
religious behavior” makes specific suggestions for appraisal of the 
development of the individual toward the norms set up. A very valuable 
outline of specific but simple instructions for counseling procedure 
is given.. The ultimate objective of religious education is thought to 


be to awaken in the child dynamic loyalty to God but this is best done . 


by guiding him through a process of religious growth that will bring 
him to experience growth of meaning to such an extent that he will 
say “This is God.” Suggestive, concrete methods for doing this are 
given. The description of the “Religious development of the individual!” 
from infancy through old age and the experimental, exploratory methods 
for “Developing a personal philosophy of religion” which will keep 
growing throughout life make religion a very Vital and challenging 
experience. 


The book is characterized by a strong social interest. The chapters 
on “Social Reconstruction” and “Religion shaping history” suggest that 
religion stimulates individuals to desire improved social conditions and 
provides them with a higher loyalty that serves as a corrective to 
perspective in the midst of struggles to attain “limited objectives” in 
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specific social improvements. While the church cannot enter into 
political and economic change directly without becoming a “political 
organization,” it can inspire‘its members to seek the common good and 
they can organize into political groups and act for improvement. The 
technical aid of the social sciences completes the triumvirate in which 
each of the three needs the aid of the other two. 


Turning to the theoretical foundations of the book, the Supreme 
Value, or God, is the “growth of meaning and value in the world.” 
Activities mean one another when (1) they control one another and 
(2) this control is used and appreciated by human beings. Swaying 
trees mean to us that the wind is blowing. “Growth of meaning” may 
not sound. so “coldly intellectual” if we realize that it inclules growth 
of communication, fellowship, understanding, and mutuality or love. 


This growth of meaning is superhuman but not supernatural. Yet 
just as man may have a part in helping flowers to grow, so may he 
have a part in helping the growth of meaning. This is a “refined 
naturalism” which is not materialistic but seeks the highest fulfillment 
of human life. 


CHINA CHANGES, G. J. YoRKE. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. G$ 2.00. 


This book covers a good deal of ground in an interesting manner 
but it moves from subject to subject and point to point at a quite 
un-Eastern speed. At times it finds the author living in a temple and 
giving an impression of Buddhism or Taoism. Quite thrilling is the 
account of the author’s trip into Jehol and environs when fighting was 
going on there. One sees that situation as an enterprising correspondent 
saw it and gets insight into what was and was not done. But one is 
kept so close to moving men and armies that the course of events as 
a whole is not as clear as it might be. Many astute observations are 
made on men and conditions. One gathers:the impression that the author 
succeeded better when using material already available than when 
making his own observations. These latter do not always give the 
impression of depth. There is, for instarce, an interesting account of 
Communism in China. For that the author is largely dependent on 
“The Chinese Soviets,” by Yakhontov who deals with materia! purporting 
to have come from Mao Tse-tung. The account of a trip with a group 
out to inspect flood-relief work makes at times piquant reading. Some 
inside information of the rebellious fiasco in Fukien is based on close 
connection therewith. So to speak the author leaped from one experience 
to another and records his impressions by similar leaps. He begins 
with a visit to Pootoo, the Buddhist retreat, somewhat tarmres 
reported, and ends with “The People’s Revolutionary Government.” 
Though published in 1936 data are not always as up to date as is 
possible. A footnote on page 286 avers that the Nanking Government 
has now about 100 planes. According to the Chinese Year Boox tie 
Nanking Government Squadron was then 180 with a total of military 
aeroplanes in the country of 433. At times his faith in China sounds 
weak; at others he is encouraged and complimentary. But that perhaps 
is a familiar experience. In short Mr. Yorke has selected a few of the 
peaks of China’s recent historical events and religious life, stayed with 
them long enough to understand them and passed on his findings to 
others. An excellent book for intending visitors to China to read as 
introductions to some of its rapidly charging scenes and recent upsets. 
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ConstER AFRICA, BASIL MATTHEWS. Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, 
S.W.I. Pp. 159. 2/— net. 

This is an excellent and very readable introduction to Africa with 
Basil Matthews at his most thoughtful and most genial best. His 
reason for writing it is a good reason for reading it, “aeroplanes over 
Africa may drop bombs on Abyssinian villages or may bring medicine 
and mails to hospitals in equatorial forests. The difference is between 
hell and heaven, although man in a machine does both those things, 
All the contrast ‘lies in motive and in the standard of values that rules 
motive...... Africa is no longer isolated; the peace of the world may 
hang upon the issue of a quarrel concerning the boundary of territory 
within her borders. It is no longer necessary, in Livingstone’s phrase, 
to “beg to direct your attention to Africa.” But, because today that 
great continent is central to the world’s life, I invite you to “consider 
Africa”’.” 

He begins by a factual presentation of how Africa has been abruptly, 
and with alarming consequences, “caught up into the whole life of 
_ the world.” It has made the life and ioyalties of the African chaotic 

and incoherent. He has lost his bearings. The western approach to 
it, and invasion of it, has been either impossibly arrogant or hopelessly 
sentimental. The result is the disease of “dis-ease.” What needs to 
be learned is that “the interests of the African, the mines, the govern- 
ment, and the Christian leader prove to be identical.” 

“The real enemy of Christianity,” he says, “is not native spiritual 
beliefs; it is the belief, which western industrialism tends to create 
in the African, that material things are the ultimate realities and have 


the right to command our loyalty.” His comments on the problem of 


Christianizing, instead of undertaking to eliminate, the tribal ceremonies 
of initiation will be of particular interest to those who have concerned 
themselves with the meaning of the Christian Gospel for Ancestor 
Worship in China. 

The closing chapter on “The Church of the Torch in Darkness” 
is a challenge not only to Christian missions in Africa but to Christian 
philosophy and faith throughout the world. 


This book is strongly recommended. 


TOGO AND THE RISE OF JAPANESE SEA POWER. Edwin A. Falk. Longmans 
Green & Co. New York. $4.00 U.S. 


This book is not merely a biography of the great Admiral Togo, 
it is also a fascinating account otf the golden age of Nippon. “The 
clear and close similarity between the spirit of Togo and the spirit of 
Japan will be a revelation to most Americans; because it is a kind 
of spirit that we only dimly comprehend,” says Rear Admiral Bradley 
A. Fiske in his foreword. It is a story of small beginnings, of the 
development of naval might, of one of the world’s greatest Admirals 
in action ashore and afloat. 


“The man might not be the most brilliant or the most colorful, but 
he was true blue, he was brave, he was alert, he was untiring, he was 
a gentleman in the finest sense, he was adept at handling an Admiral’s 
tools, and he had the spark of a fighter.” Here is the story of that 
other Nelson, who, unlike his famous predecessor, lived to enjoy the 
fruits of his victories and to grow old gracefully. 

The author gives glimpses of Togo in his youth squilgeeing the 
decks of the British training ship Worcester, he shows him scorning the 
protection of the conning tower as he directs the Japanese fleet in 
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action, and again he shows him as ane of the world’s famous men 
displaying real emotion at the grave of Captain Henderson Smith, the 
commander of the Worcester. There are unforgettable glimpses into 
the quiet home life of this modest man. After a grateful nation had 
bestowed every possible honor upon this hero of many battles, and 
an ingenious Emperor had created new titles and privileges for the 
famous commoner, he preferred his old plain home to any new one, 
and he tenaciously clung to his modest mode of domestic life. 


Admiral Togo spent his long useful life in the furtherance of Japan’s 
unswerving programme. As director of studies of the Crown Prince, 
the present Emperor of Japan, this veteran of Port Arthur, the Yalu, 
and Tsushima, taught the ruler of the Japanese Empire that the shores 
of harbours have attributes other than scenic, and the depth of water 
might be more significant than its hue. 


From Perry to parity reads like a fairy tale. The “Peaceful son” 
of the “Eastern Hamlet,” Togo Heichachiro personifies the amazing rise 
of a nation in one generation. Against this background of Japan’s 
development the author has succeeded in giving a well-rounded picture 
of Admiral Togo. G.W.S. 


Gop AND You. The Bishop of London. Hodder & Stoughton. 2/6 net. pp. 208. 


Most of us are simple people, and the Bishop of London mighi, 
with all respect and even affection, be called the supreme present-day 
pastor and teacher of the simple. He never forgets either what he 
long ago learned in the East End of London, nor what his work amongst 
“society” in the West End has taught him. Blessed with good spirits 
and happy humor he never writes a long sentence, and never uses 
words which ordinary people do not understand. In this clearly printed 
book he stands up to those who are crass enough to say the Bible 
is no longer of any use, or that they do not believe in miracles, or 
that they have no time for religion, or that they simply find it a 
bore. “God and the Doctor,”—they are all very much here. No one 
could read these earnest and devout words without being helped to 
live the good life. The Bishop’s apparent simplicity should not deceive 
us. Let anyone make the experiment of trying to write a short chapter 
on the same subject as the Bishop, he will discover then how much 
wisdom and experience and skill lie behind these kindly homespun 
counsels. C.W.A. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Cross. TOYOHIKO KaGawa. Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago 
pgs. 211. $1.50 U.S. currency. Also Student Christian Movement Press, 18 


Bloomsbury S. London, E.C.I. 5/-. 


Miss Helen Topping and Miss Marion Draper have placed us under 
obligation by translating another one of Kagawa’s books into English. 
Kagawa has published more than a hundred books in the Japanese 
language, but only a few of them have been put into English. Those 
which have been translated create a demand for more. The book begins 
with an original. poem which is followed by the meditations, based 
first upon the gospels, then upon the cross in the letters of the Apostle 
Paul, then there are concluding chapters on “Loving God in Society,” 
The Cross and Ethical Life’ and “The Cross and Social Movements.” 


Kagawa approaches this great subject from experience. He is not 
interested in defending theories of the atonement or in elaborating 
a theory of his own. His concern is for a continuation of the process 
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of atonement which Jesus inaugurated, a participation in the redemptive 
sufferings of Jesus that today men as individuals and in groups 
may be saved. “The power of blood means the power of love! If blood 
can bring recovery to the sores of the body, love has the power to 
redeem the wounds of personality......It is the teaching of the New 
Testament that the sacrificial love of Christ has this power to redeem 
and make restitution for all the past sins of humankind. Not that 
physical blood can redeem the sins of the soul: but to love other men 
enough to be willing to pour out your blood for them, this is the acme 
of spiritual love. Such love has the power to redeem and in this lies 
‘the hidden reason why Christ poured out his blood upon the cross.” 


Kagawa is now in the United States and this book has been published 
to coincide with his ministry there. The president of a theological 
school who has come into touch, with him on this tour said to a friend; 
“Kagawa has completely robbed me of my message. I have been a 
good hellfire preacher all these years with no ideas about the redemp- 
tion of society, but Kagawa has ruined me.” The friend replied: 
“Thank God for that. There is no greater need I know of than that 
some of you lose your message, if it means that you’ll get another one 
like Kagawa’s.” And the theologian agreed. 


Wuy Do MEN SurFrrer? Leslie D. Weatherhead. Student Movement Press, 58 
Bioomsbury St., London. pgs 251 5/. 


Mr. Weatherhead knows the questions which are in the minds of 
the youth of today and the books that he is sending forth from time to 
time are having a wide usefulness. He does not dodge any of the issues, 
he writes simply and clearly without technical language, and he has 
a fund of illuminating illustrations and analogies. For example, in 
discussing the question, “Is suffering the will of God?” he says: “If 
it is pointed out that God is responsible for the lightning which strikes 
a man down, and that no man would be allowed so to strike another 
were it in his power to do so, I want to point out the essential 
difference between believing that God sends specific disease, intending 
the individual to suffer anquish as punishment for something done, 
and believing that God has put us in a universe where dangerous 
factors operate which, through our ignorance, folly or sin may bring 
suffering to us. It is one thing to take a man by main force and 
thrust him between the rollers of some huge machine in an engineering 
shop. It is another thing to give him a job in the engineering shop 
where there is dangerous machinery in which he may get cut up and 
mangled if he does not know how to work the machinery, if he is 
careless, or if a fellow-workman pushes him-through folly or sin-against 
unguarded wheels. If I give my boy a pair of roller skates I immediately 
make it possible for him to get a bad bump. That is a very different 
thing from taking him by the neck and banging his head upon the 


ground.” Among other chapters are the following: “Is God 


Omnipotent?”—“Why do the Innocent suffer?”—“What of Earthquake, 
Volcano, and Storm?”—“Is Death a Calamity.” 


A BANKER MEETS JEsuS. Roland Von Hegedues (Trans. by M. L. Christlieb) 
‘Geo. Allen & Unwin. Pp. 96. 2/6 


The publishers inform intending readers, by way of the dust-cover 
that “this book is not for theologians,” and that “it must not be measured 
by theological standards.” These statements are irrefutable. This 
little book, it seems, was first published in Hungarian and German. 
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In its English form it offers more perplexity than guidance. The reader 
can hardly refrain from wondering why it was thought worthwhile to 
translate it. A bishop who writes a foreword says, “It is a book 
of confessions, a burning human lyric, which sprang from the meeting 
of a brilliant and lonely genius with Jesus.” A book so described 
cannot but command sympathy and respect. Probably in its original form, 
and for the circle to which it was addressed, it was much more 
impressive than it will appear to the average English reader. It con- 
tains twenty-one small chapters and puts into unstudied words the 
devout musings of a man evidently educated, cultured, artistic and 
mystical. It is no doubt from a lofty motive that he has written out 
and made public some of his cloistered meditations; but to do this is 
always one of the more difficult of literary enterprises, and in any case 
its appeal will perhaps always be to no more than a limited circle. To 
some readers, though not to all, this slender volume will be poetry, 
vision, even rapture. 


THE WAY OF THE Cross: An Interpretation by Frank Brangwyn with a Com- 
mentary by Gilbert Keith Chesterton. Hodder & Stoughton. 10/6 


There are many Christians who dislike any insistence upon the 
physical suffering of our Lord in His passion and death. They contend 
that His agony was spiritual and that, for the rest, He was strong 
enough to “endure the Cross, despising the shame.” There are some 
others, who do not profess to accept any Christian interpretation of 
the Cross, who see in the tragedy of Calvary nothing but a sordid sample 
of “rough justice,” and regard the hymns and adorations of Christian 
worshippers as no more than objectionable relics of a bygone system 
of melancholy idolatry. To these latter this book will be worse than 
meaningless. To the former, as to all thoughtful Christians, it calls 
aloud for earnest attention. Mr. Chesterton is known throughout the 
English-speaking world as a brilliant, challenging, and possibly on 
occasion a wayward, thinker and writer. But he is also known to be 
a profoundly devout Christian, and he has brought to the essay in which 
he introduces Mr. Brangwyn’s fourteen studies of the Stations of the 
Cross all the power of his genius and all the passion of his devotion. 
Mr. Brangwyn is truly described by him as “one of the most masculine 
of modern men of genius, famous in every sense for the breadth of his 
brush and a glow of colour not only rich but robust.” Brangwyn’s 
“interpretation” plus Chesterton’s “commentary” thereon, is accordingly 
a publication of importance and value to all who “glory in the Cross.” 


The face of Christ is the most striking and is, of course, the 
central figure in these new designs. Every student of Christian art 
must have felt sometimes something akin to despair over the traditional 
types of face assigned to our Lord. The type most familiar to those who 
know the galleries of England and Italy is serene, with a stateliness 
mingled with sweetness, a type of which Mr. Chesterton truly says 
that it “is not only mystic but monastic.” The second is the Renaissance 
type, the face that Rubens gave to Christ. Brangwyn has apparently 
tried to keep what may be considered the essential truth at the core of 
each of these. but he has produced a new conception of our Lord’s face 
which is deeply impressive. It is to be remembered that it is a supposed 
representation of the Divine Sufferer in “the hour and power of 
darkness.” Anyone who first reads and ponders Mr. Chesterton’s 


poignant words on the Passion will find himself studying Mr. Brangwyn’s 


face of Christ with an irresistible emotion. The same might be said 
also of the face of the Mater Dolorosa—the sorrowing mother of the 
Cross-carrying Jesus. 
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Mr. Chesterton puts his finger on one plate and says, “I am quite 
sure it is the most powerful scene in a powerful series.” He is very 
eonfident, and his confidence seems indeed to be fully justified. But the 
whole series is full of solemn heart-searching instruction to any who 
come to it prepared by some inward and experiential knowledge of the 
cross as the supreme expression of the divine love bowing itself and 
travailing to lift and save the world that God had made. . 


FINDING MEN FOR CHRIST. G. F. Dempster Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1/- 


This is another of Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s shilling series of 
religious books. It is the personal story of an evangelist in the dock- 


lands and east end of London, who, in order to speak the language and‘ 


understand the problems, himself became a docker for a time. “Because 
I knew that most of the men I should mee! would be similarly situated, 
I did not have a meal before going out and stoically resisted a desire to 
fortify myself with a cup of hot coffee. Nor did I wear too many clothes.” 
After the docker experiment, a cloth cap and muffler often concealed 
clerical attire. Those who have a corner of their shelves for authentic 
human documents and stories of the lost sheep still being found by the 
Good Shepherd, will wish to add Mr. Dempster’s narrative to it. H.G.N. 


THE GLORIOUS .BONDAGE OF ILLNESS. By France Pastorell. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd, London. Price 6/ pgs 224. 

A translation from the French of a remarkable series of meditations 
upon the experience of chronic invalidism by a musical genius who was 
deprived ef her opportunity ot expression through her art by heart 
disease. Gonfined to her bed and unable to touch her beloved piano she 
has worked her way through to such a Christian conception of life under 
the ‘menace of pain that she still has much of beauty and melody to 
give to the world through her pen. ““What is of supreme importance in 
everyone’s life is what one makes of the soul, and illness and fragile 
health are no hindrance to this essential and all important work.” 


CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY. By Shailer Matthews. Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tenn., U.S.A. Price 1.50. pgs 167. 


These are the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University. Subjecis. 


discussed are The Creative Message, The Creative Organization, Christ- 


ianity as a Social Ferment, Christianity and Modern Culture, Christianity 


in a Changing World. 


THE TEACHER IN TRAINING: By J. C. Hill. George Allen & Unwin, London. 
price 5/. pgs 160. 

This is a practical handbook for those who are in training as 
primary school teachers. Following discussions of class management, 
the child mind, creative work, and the purpose of education, suggestions 
for the teaching of various subjects, such as reading, mathematics, 
geography, etc., are supplied. 


AN Enquiry Into Morat Notions. By John Laird. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd price 10/6. pgs 318. 

This is a highly technical discussion of the ethical theories of 

virtue, duty and well-being by the professor of Moral Philosophy of the 
University of Aberdeen. 
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Course of Events in China 


SOUTHERN THREAT TO PEACE:—A month ago many observers 
feared that internal military conflict was about to threaten the stability 
of the Central Government and the integrity of China’s reputation abroad. 
With a degree of ability at tempering difficult situations which others 
might well envy those charged with the responsibility for government 


appear to have found a solution and a way to compromise outstanding . 


differences. The chief cause of trouble appeared to be Kwangsi’s serious 
loss of revenue due to the diversion of Yunnan opium taxes through 
Kweichow to Szechuan. To meet these losses and maintain their 
military organization the Southwestern leaders had drawn extensively 
upon Japanese credit, if reports from various sources are to be accepted. 


This credit seems to have been extended in munitions, and were secured . 


in the usual way. Eventually pressure forced some action which would 
secure the practical attention of the Central Government. Popular opin- 
ion and the attitude of several influential leaders in different parts of 
the country has apparently prevented serious military clash. The Central 
Government has emerged from this crisis with its prestige enhanced 
and its strength increased for whatever future eventualities it may have 
to face. 

NORTHEASTERN THREAT TO PEACE:—tThese eventualities to 
outward appearances have come closer in recent weeks. The smuggling 
of goods by sea, as well as by land, resulted in one incident after 
another. Demands made upon the Chinese Government were met with 
a straight-forward statement of fact from Custom’s officials, that won 
general respect and approval. At the same time certain foreign govern- 
ments showed some increasing interest in this phase of the China 
situation. Several major foreign loans are secured by the Customs’ 
receipts which have shown so great a loss due to smuggling as to 
jeopardize some of these loans. Yet the spokesmen of the nation most 
deeply involved in this business continue to disavow any responsibility 
on the part of their government and to insist that the prevention of 
smuggling is a task which China must handle without any interference. 
Nonetheless the naval authorities are reported to threaten action in case 
ship movements are interrupted by the Customs’ preventive service. 


The strain thus imposed upon peaceful relations has resulted in 
a number of disturbances in Tsingtao which bear a sinister resemblance 
to the. course of events in Shanghai during the autumn of 1931. Also 
in Peiping, Fengtai and elsewhere minor conflicts pile up a record of 
“incidents” which call for explanation or negotiation. The arrival of 
the new Japanese ambassador to China was followed by press reports 
that the much heralded “three points” were again to be advanced as 
the basis for all future diplomatic approaches. 


LEITH-ROSS STATEMENT:—Sir Frederick Leith Ross issued a 
formal printed statement just before leaving. In it he said he had spent 
nine months examining the financia! and economic difficulties of China 
and the possibilities of Britain assisting her, in conjunction with the 
other Powers interested, to overcome these difficulties. As regards 
China’s decision to adopt an inconvertible managed currency on the basis 


of its own resources, Sir Erederick said he had no responsibility for - 


this bold step, but, of course, he ‘closely followed the situation and had 
no hesitation in saying that the action taken has been fully justified 
by the success which it has achieved. I+ was accepted throughout 
China without any serious difficulty. The rate of exchange fixed has 
tended to encourage exports and the resulting increase of agricultural 
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prices should, in due course lead to an improvement in the purchasing 
power of the agricultural producers. 


- In Sir Frederick’s opinion, the prospects of the whole financial |. 
situation of China for the future will depend, first, on the maintenance | 


of peace and order in the interior of China, and secondly, on a settlement 
of the special situation in North China. In particular, the Customs 
- revenues are a vital factor in Chinese finance and every efforts should 
be made to put an end to the difficulties in the way of their collection 
in East Hopei. Those difficulties cannot be removed without a better 
political understanding between China and Japan. As regards imports, 
these are largely affected by the tariff, and he hoped that the Chinese 
Government would consider whether the present tariff cannot be re- 
vised in a downward direction so far as this was possible without 
reduing revenue. During recent years a number of the tariff rates had 
been pushed up to a point at which they produce no revenue and merely 
prohibit legitimate trade. These rates, in the opinion of Sir Frederick, 
require to be reconsidered in the light of the present exchange position. 
(from the China Weekly Review.) 


NATIONAL PEOPLE’S ECONOMIC MOVEMENT:—Following the 
establishment of the New Life Movement, General Chiang Kai-shek has 
been active in promoting the advancement of the National People’s 
Economic Reconstruction Movement. This Movement aims to assist local 
governments in carrying out various projects for economic reconstruc- 
tion and to develop agricultural and industrial avocations, etc. 


OLYMPIC GAMES IN BERLIN:—Four years ago China sent one 
athlete to compete in the Olympic Games that were held at Los Angeles. 
For the Olympic Games to be held in Berlin during August, 1936, the 
Chinese delegation of competitors numbers fifty-odd and there are other 
fifty young tmnen and women physical directors coaches, etc., who are 
making the trip. - Popular enthusiasm in athletics is increasing all the 
‘time in many provinces. Valuable experience will be gained by the 
athletes and teachers going to Germany, as they will see the cream of 
the world’s athletic talent, and some of the delegation will also attend a 
World Conference on the Use of Leisure. 


CIVIL AVIATION TRAINING:—Under the auspices of the China 
Aviation League a class for training civil aviators has just been started 
in Shanghai. The students will have a six-months’ intensive training 
ceo This is a sign that Chinese people are becoming more air- 
minded. 


SHANGHAI CIVIC CENTRE:—tThe development of the Civic Centre 
at Kiangwan proceeds apace under the divection of the Municipality of 
Greater Shanghai. The new library will soon be thrown open to the 
public. The library has a capacity for five hundred thousand volumes, 
and has a well-stocked periodical reading room. 


Recently in the Stadium building, there was held an interesting 
Exhibition of Children’s Art,—10,000 drawings were on view, all done 
by children under the age of 15. This was sponsored in connection 
with Children’s Year. 


THE MODERN CHINESE MIND:—“.......... the mind of China 
today is a whirlpool of violent currents and eddies. For this reason, it 
is most interesting to be born a modern Chinese, striding, as it were, 
across two continents of thought forced st every moment to make a 
choice between tradition and modern change, between a great heritage 
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of the past and a totally different culture of the modern scientific and 
industrial world, and compelled at-every turn to grapple with problems 
of the first magnitude, involving philosophies of life and such deep, 
personal things as the choice of one’s scaineweai. It is a tremendous 
field, indeed, for the free play of the mind and the exercise of the 
. eritical intellect...... the mind of the modern Chinese must...... bring 
together the great spirits of the past and the equally great spirits of 
the present across milleniums of time, and work out......some sort 
of synthesis for his practical problems of life. 


“This seething foment, this weltering chaos, social, political, 
literary and artistic, that surrounds the modern thinking Chinese is 
all encompassing and affects us in a highly personal way. It does not 
matter much if Margaret Sanger is to be substituted for Chuang Tsu, 
but it does matter a great deal that we have to make a choice between 
chopsticks and fork and knife. I am purposely giving some trivial 
instances to show how far-reaching such changes are. Should Chinese 
grammar be Europeanized? Should we throw the Classics into the cellar, 
say, for thirty years, and studiously devote ourselves to acquiring a 
mastery of the machine gun? Since clan names no longer indicate 
relationships, should we abolish them? Even the terms of address in 
social intercourse are changing and have to be discussed. Is Chinese 
medicine to be discarded, or should it be preserved? Is there any 
essential difference in sex appeal between the Chinese bound feet and 
the Parisian high-heeled shoes? Is Manchu rouge more artistic than 
Parisian rouge? Such are some of the personal problems that modern 
Chinese are constantly forced to ask themselves. Never was the mind of 
man called to exercise, amidst vexatious problems like these, a greater 
finesse, discernment and a capacity for creative synthesis. 


_ a a total upset of standards of values is liable to cause a: 


loss of intellectual center of gravity, an extreme superficiality and a 
childish confusion of ideas. The mind, overburdened by ideas and 
problems too big for ordinary human intelligence, loses its balance 
and occupies itself in a perpetual hunt for the yearly “new model” of 
thought. In general, this works toward a depreciation of the old and 
an — of ideas, customs and morals of the West.” Lin Yu-tang, 
in Asia, 


The Present Situation 


MISSION SCHOOL GRADUATES AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


In Shantung there are five experimental centers of rural recon- 
struction. The last center to be put on an experimental basis is Wen 
Shang hsien. This hsien (county) is of particular interest because a 
number of graduates of Yenching University, Peiping, are at the head 
of affairs. Mr. Chang Hung-chun is the Magistrate; Mr. Hu Yung-shun 
is the magistrate’s secretary; Mr. Liang Chen is in charge of education 
and construction; Mr. Ch’ien Tien-yu is engaged in economic research. 
Other Yenching graduates"have been’ in Wen Shang for part time. The 
magistrate, Mr. Chang Hung-chun, used -to be Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Yenching University. The purpose has been to make this 
very old Asien into the model hsien of China. However, during the 
summer of 1935 the Yellow river broke through its dikes not. far from 
Wen Shang Asien. Forty-four percent of the land and 200,000 people 
were affected. Much emergency relief work had to be assumed by the 
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hsien government.. Some 13,000 refugees had to be sent out of the 
hsien; five refugee camps were established within it. A special office 
had to be set up to look after the refugees. Much work was done to 
check disease. In spite of this emergency work during five months 
the magsitrate handled 919 cases and the judge 835. In the city alone 
—8,000' population—there were found seventy sellers of drugs. An 


opium clinic was established. Traffickers were arrested, five of whom . 
- were sentenced to death. An anti-drug association has been organized. 


The women of the Asien are backward. But a midwife has made headway 
in attracting interest. In addition to the midwife a public health nurse 
has been permanently established at Wen Shang. Vaccination has been 
encouraged. In March a street cleaning campaign took place in which 
the magistrate wielded a pick. It is hoped to create five health units 
in the Asien. At the end of 1935 there were only 130 lower primary 
schools in the whole hsien, with 4033 pupils, eight percent of the children 
of school age. By the end of February 19386, however, there were 309 
schools and 10,572 children. A successful teachers’ training course was 
held during the winter vacation attended by 164 teachers. “Seven adult 
schools taught by primary school teachers were also opened. A library 
contains 5,492 books. Several small economic surveys have been made. 
One village of 145 families showed an annual income of about $71 
silver, a year. Most of the families live by cultivating land. Since 
60 percent of the land in the Asien is given up to wheat so a study of 
wheat-growing and marketing has been undertaken. One investigator is 
studying the production and distribution of cotton and cotton goods. 
The regular expected income of the hsien is just over $240,000 silver 
reduced by the famine by at least 30 percent. This is an interesting case 
of where mission school graduates are helping rebuild a rural dis- 


trict. 


NEW RULES FOR LAND TAX ADOPTED 


_ _ Details of the regulations governing the reduction or exemption of 
land taxes for specified property were made known as follows: Land 


taxes are to be exempted for the following categories of property: (1) 


Private schools and academic organs which have already registered 
with the government and are considered to be up to the standard; (2) 
Registered charitable organizations which are considered to be of good 
standard; and (3).Public cemeteries. Land taxes are to be reduced 
for the following categories of property: (1) Registered civic organiza- 
tions and public athletic grounds; (2) Registered agricultural exper- 
imental stations which have at least ten years’ standing; (3) Public 
hospitals. which have at least five years’ standing; and (4) Private- 
ee and highways. Chinese Economic Journal, May 1936, 
age ‘ 


POPULAR EDUCATION PROGRAMME FOR 1936-7 


_The programme for the promotion of popular education in China 
during the year 1936-7 has just been worked out by the Ministry of 
Education. The principal features include the utilization of the radio 
and motion picture as a means of education and also the establishment 
of more popular education schools. According to the project, all 
provinces and municipalities will be instructed to install a total of 
5,000 radio receivers within the yéar for the purpose of receiving educa- 
tional broadcasts. Installation subsidies will be granted by the ministry 


to those provinces cand municipalities which are in’ need of funds. 
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Radio operators will be trained and sent to the provinceg and municipali- — 


ties to take care of the radio apparatuses. Meanwhile, the various 
proadcesting stations in China will be instruc to sponsor education- 
al programmes on the air. Radio broadcasts will be published in book 
form afterwards. As to the utilization of motion picture to promote 
the course of popular education, the ministry has also made several 
plans. In collaboration with the Cultural Instruction Committee of the 
Central Kuomingtang Headquarters and other organizations concerned, 
the ministry will undertake to produce educational motion pictures, 
the scenarios of which will be written by experts. Motion pictures of 
educational value will also be imported from abroad and distributed to 
various provinces and municipalities for public screening. Finally; with 
regard to the opening of more free popular education schools, it has also 
been planned that at least an additional 30 free schools will be establi- 
shed in each district next year. It is estimated that with their establi- 
shment a total of 12,000,000 illiterate adults and school age children 
will be given a chance to learn how to read and write. Such a program- 
me, it must be said, is an ambitious one, but under the capable leader- 
ship of the ministry, we have every reason to believe that it will be 
satisfactorily carried out during the coming academic year. The China 
Critic, June 25, 1936. 


JAPANESE WOMEN STUDENTS GREET FELLOW 
CHRISTIAN STUDENTS 


Members of the Student Federation of the Japanese Y.W.C.A. have 
issued a News Sheet in English which contains short articles and 
excellent pictures about the life of their Movement. The introductory 


article explains the purpose of this News Sheet in the following 


terms :-— 
“When we stop to think of it, how superficial is our idea of other 


countries. What the newspapers and magazines tell us are the unusual, - 


conspicious happenings of any country. The common everyday things 
never appear in a newspaper. 


Japan has never been properly introduced to the world. Until 
some years ago, “Mt. Fuji” and “paper-houses” were Japan; today 
militarism and narrow nationalism are Japan. 

We do have a mountain named Fuji and we do have enthusiastic 


militarists, but they are not the whole of Japan. Tourists want to 
get anything that is different from what they have at home, and they 


pick up all sorts of antique articles about which the young Japanese — 


hardly know anything, but which nevertheless, will satisfy the curiosity 
of their friends at home. 


We want to get a deeper and truer knowledge of other countries, 
especially of the life, the ideas, and the activities of young women of 
those countries. And we want them to know about us. 


Some countries are rich and some are poor. Some oppress and some 
are oppressed. “Peace” certainly has a.different significance to every 
different country. Some say “How can an exploited nation speak of 


peace to the exploiting nation, and how can an exploiting nation speak 


of peace to the exploited nation?” It is very true. But that is not a 
sufficient reason to keep us from standing for peace. We are not going 
to let the grudges of our respective countries stand in the way of our 
friendship, We are friends in Christ. 


" 
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Our Federation of college Y.W.C.A.’s in Japan has planned this 
little news-sheet to introduce some phases of our college life to the 
-Y.W.C.A. in other countries. - We rezlise that it is very inadequate, but 
it represents the deep interest of al’ of our members and is the fruit 
of the strong desire in our Y. W. C. A. to do something definite, however 
-smail, to increase international understanding and fellowship. We have 
collected pictures of our activities of different parts of Japan, and 
have tried to write, in a very simple way, some of the things about our 
every-day life which we should like to know about student life in your 
country. It is our hope that you may feel a little better aequainted 
with us and that sometime you may send us news of your Association 


work and interests. The members of the Federation send to you their 


Dood warm greetings and good wishes.” Federation News Sheet, June 
193 | 


HISTORIC MEMORIAL IN SIAN, SHENSI 


The Nestorian Tablet stands near the entrance to the “Forest of 
Tablets” because it is so comparatively new and last year on the 
1300th anniversary of the coming of the Nestorians to Sian, Bishop 
Shen took advantage of this and was able to hold a service there in 
which many members of the other missions joined, in spite of heavy 
snow and bad weather, gathering around this tablet which stands by 
itself to the left of the first hall one enters. It was on a Monday, the 
day when the caretakers rest and the place is closed, so that the opening 
of it especially for them gave opportunity for a quiet and reverent 
service. On being esked which tablets are held in special honor 
because of their antiquity and. intrinsic value, some from the Han Dynasty 
were pointed out, and a large portrait of Confucius, and a Boddisharma, 
who had just brought Buddhism to China, standing on a branch barefoot 
and with a shoe under his arm; he was teaching the art of meditation. 
We saw, too, what is probably the oldest Mohammedan mosque in China 
and in another a stone dating back to 741. We saw a portrait on stone 
of Tung Tsung Hsu, a great scholar of the Han period, to whose grave 
his emperor came and descended from his horse to do honor to the 
statesman’s great learning, so that the place is popularly known as 
“Hsia Ma Lin.” A black stone tablet is set into the wall of a small 
shrine back by the grave mound, giving his name and date, and on going 
around to the front of this and entering we saw his portrait cut on the 
reverse of this stone. Of more recent times is the Taoist Monastery, 
formerly. a place to which the Empress Dowager fled after the siege of 
Peiping, Boxer Year, and we saw a large “pien” written by her and a stone 
tablet commemorating her having written it. One by the Emperor 
K’ang Hsi is in another courtyard. The huge trees in the Confucian 
Temple precincts are probably as old as any of the other landmarks, 
and the whole enclosure is as beautiful and as dignified as that in 
Peiping. District of Hankow Newsletter, April 1936. 


PUPILS IN ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN CHINA 


: Statistics compiled at the Sinological Bureau of Siccawei show 
that 417,463 young Chinese are being educated in institutions maintained 
by Catholic missions. The total enrollment increased by more than 
25,000 last year.- The following table illustrates the  atmeect of of the 
pupils and the growth in numbers. -- 
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1933-1934 1934-1935 
Prayer Schools and 
Elementary Schools ............ 10,46-+ 11,523 
Primary Schools ............... 3,877 4,117 
151,196 170;753 
Secondary and 
Normal Schools: students ....... 396 806 
Catechist Schools: students ..... 2,199 — 
14,549 15,876 | 
388,802 


The apparent loss in the secondary schools is explained by a change 
of classification, some schools which were formerly considered secondary 
now being classed as primary. 

The present enrollment at the three Catholic universities of China 
is shown by the table below: 


Univ. Courses Under-Graduates 
Cath. Non-Cath Cath. Non-Cath. Total 
The Catholic University 
“Fu Jen” (Peiping) ..... 45 500 110 236 891 
The “Aurora” University 3 
109 216 69 242 636 
The “Hautes Etudes” 
Institute (Tientsin) ..... 37 86 lil 379 613 


Fides News Service, May 9, 1936. 


FIVE DOLLAR SCHOOL 


To begin with, “school” is not the right name. It is not exactly a 
school, but a place, generally in the church building, for the poor children. 
We have no name for that, but a place where poor children can come 
and know Jesus Christ. It is something like the D. V. B. S. (Daily 
Vacation Bible School), but more, for we have it run eight months 
during the year instead of two months in the summer vacation. The 
term of the “school” is open after all the other schools are open. Those 
who cannot afford to go to other schools can come to ours. They do 
not have to pay fees, except the price for their text-book, which is 
generally five cents. We make them pay for the book for if not, they 
may spoil their text-books more readily. We require nothing except 
their faithful attendance. We do not hold examinations of any sort. 
We have no grades. We have no strict classifications. Students can 
finish one book after another as soon or as slowly as they want to. 
We have only one text-book at a time. The text-book must be Chris- 
tian, we do not use text-books published by Commercial Press or other 
secular book companies. The teacher must be a devout Christian. He 


or she (preferably she) must consider t*e job as her own work. She 


receives a small fee of five dollars per month. She only spends two or 
three hours a day. If she can come in the morning, then we have our 
school in the morning, or if she prefers afternoon, we have our school 
in the afternoon. She must co-operate with the preacher, for the students 


must learn more about Jesus Christ. She must teach students to sing 


hymns; if she cannot, let the preacher do that. But singing hymns is 
just as important as reading books. Students should come to attend 
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Sunday School classes, though it is not compulsory. The rest of the 
program may be left to the resourcefulness of the teacher. I do not 


interfere so much. 


I have tried this sort of “school” severai years, and found it 
interesting and rewarding. I throw this out as a xing of suggestion 


to rural churches. Z. K. Zia. 


=o= 


Work and Workers 


"Retirement of Dr. C. E. Patton: 
—The departure to the United 
States of the Rev. Charles E. 
Patton; D. D., and Mrs. Patton 
because of his ill health is a 
great loss not only to the Pres- 
byterian Mission but to the miss- 
ionary group and to the com- 
munity at large. Dr. Patton after 
his arrival in China in 1899 spent 
many years in fruitful evangelistic 
work in South China particularly 


Canton, Yeungkong and Kochow. 


In 1920 he was chosen as Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary of the 
Presbyterian China Council and 
since then has resided in Shang- 
hai. In this position he has been 
in touch with all of the work of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church 
in China and has brought from 
his rich experience much that 
has been helpful to his fellow 
missionaries throughout the field. 
Dr. Patton has an unusual! talent 
for business organization and has 
dene much to help the missions 
to run smoothly. The seven mis- 
sions under the Presbyterian 
Board ‘formerly acted as so many 
separate units but relationship 
with the Board has been so un- 
ified and harmonized under Dr. 
Patton’s administration that the 
business of the missions has been 
greatly expedited. During the 
tense years of reorganization 
under the national government 


many situations arose calling for . 


tact and wise judgment and Dr. 
Patton has been a tower of 
strength in ali such situations. 


One of the outstanding con- 
tributions which Dr. Patton has 
made has been that of straighten- 
ing out property. matters. Many 
pieces of property belonging to 


these title tangles. 


' the Board were, owing to the past 


chaotic local land regulations, in 
the name of some _ individual, 


foreign or Chinese, or irregular in 


some respect. In the last few 
years Dr. Patton has devoted 
much time to straightening out 
As an addi- 
tional step and safeguard he has 


had all deeds photographed, the 


originals held in’ safe keeping in 
Shanghai while a photographed 
copy was held by the station. 
This has been a large task since 
there were over two thousand 
deeds to be so handled. While 
the task is not yet completed Dr. 
Patton has organized it so effec- . 
tively and gotten so large a part 
of it done that it is now only a 
matter of time before it is 
finished. The Board recently ex- 
pressed the hope that Dr. Patton’s 
health would permit him to go to 
India and other countries for 
simila> work in property matters. 

In addition to Presbyterian 
mission work Dr. Patton has found 
time to associate himself with 
msny outside interests both mis- 
sicn and civic. All during its ex- 
istence he served as Secretary of 
the China Famine Fund Com- 
mittee and for years he has been 
Secretary of the America 
Advisory Committee for Famin 
Relief which allocates funds re- 
ceived from Ameriva for that 
purpose. He has been active inh 
the organization of the American 
Community and this last year 
served as its President. He has 
been for years a member of the 
China Central Committee of the 
Army and Navy Y.M.C.A., was 
President in 1930 of the American 
University Club and since then a 
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member of its Executive Com- 
mittee. He has been the moving 
spirit in the Joint Committee of 
Thirty, an organization of business 
men and missionaries which has 
played a most important part in 
promoting friendly understanding 
between the two groups. In ad- 
dition to all this he has found 
time for active participation on 
many other committees. In the 
few weeks since the decision has 
been reached that Dr. Patton must 
return to the States numerous 
expressions have been received 
from his associates both in mis- 
sion and civic enterprises of the 
esteem in which he is held and 
the contribution which he has 
made along so many lines. He 
will be greatly missed by many 
friends and by many causes. 


Public Health Work in Rural 
Schools:—Near Tsinan, Shantung, 
is an area marked out by the 
Provincial Government for experi- 
ments in education and agri- 
culture. lt comprises 7,300 acres 
with 50,852 people living in 9,889 
homes. In the 81 villages there 
are 51 primary schools with 3,000 
pupils. Most of the inhabitants 
are farmers. 

Though established for two 
vears neither nurse nor doctor has 
done more than touch a few 
schools. The officials of the ex- 
perimental area requested Cheeloo 
University to open a health 
center there. This included 
provision for physical examina- 
tion of school children. The 
third year students at the un- 
iversity were selected for carry- 
ing out this latter work. Eight- 
een students were divided into six 
groups with a member of the staff 
in charge of each group. In two 
days 2,500 pupils were examined 
and shortly after the rest were so 
treated. The medical examina- 
tions were. very thorough. 
Trachoma was found to be pre- 
valent. Cooperation from school 
inspectors, teachers and pupils 
was excellent. 

Chinese Civil Authorities Take 
Part in Catholic Action Congress: 


| 
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—Tsinchow, (Kansu, China). -The 


Brigadier General of the garrison 
at Hweihsien attended the clos- 
ing session of a Catholic Action 
Congress held in that city March 
1519 and spoke to the delegates on 
the need of religion in the moral 
and political reconstruction cf 
China. The district Councillor, 
the educational authorities and 
other civic leders also attended 
the meeting which was open to 
the public. Three Conferences on 
the relation of Catholic Action to 
the New Life Movement were 
given at the same session. : 

It was the second general con- 
gress of the Catholic Action As- 
sociation of the Vicariate of 
Tsinchow. Some of the delegates 
had to travel several days to be 
present at the meetings. All the 
reports, prepared months in 
advance, were read by the lay 
workers themselves. 7 

In the evening of the last day 
the Blessed Sacrament was car- 
ried in procession, followed by all 
the delegates and local Catholics 
carrying torches. The - pagans 
filled the street and followed the 
procession . with wonder and 
respect. The German Capuchin 
Fathers in charge of this vicariate 
compared this spectacle with the 
troublous days of May 1934 when 
an angry antiforeign mob attacked 


the Catholic Mission of Tsinchow. 


Fides Service, May 30, 1936. 
Commencement Exercises Held 
at Shanghai Educational Institu- 
tions:—The 24th annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Un- 
iversity of Shanghai took place 
June 20 when 111 graduates 
received the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 
The principal address was made 


by Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of 


Finance, who in the course of his 
remarks stated that “the greatest 
weakiess of our modern colleges 
is that they prepare students for 
a bachelor’s degree instead of 
grounding youth in- scholarly 
methods of work and intensive 
training for a profession. To 
cften, said Dr. Kung, a college 
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graduate has spread himself so 
thin in his interest and training 
that he becomes a _ jack-of-all- 
trades and a master of none. 
-Degrees were conferred on 130 
college graduates and certificates 
were awarded to 83 graduates of 
the Middle School at the 57th an- 
nual commencement exercises of 
St. John’s University, Jessfield 
Road, June 20. Dr. Y. T. Tsur 
Vice-Minister of Industry, who 
delivered the commencement ad- 
dress, stressed the changing con- 
ditions of modern times and the 
duties and problems which await 
the university graduates. 
* Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott in the 
course of a short address said 
that “from no Christian college in 
‘China has a larger number of 
‘students gone abroad for post- 
graduate study than from St. 
John’s. This: year 29 students 
plai to continue their studies in 
the United States and in Europe. 
The young men who have studied 
abroz:d are playing an important 
part in the development of the new 
China and St. John’s may justly 
be proud of the fact that a large 
percentage of them were at one 
time students of this university.” 
The China Weekly Review, June 27, 
1936. | 
University Head Going to Un- 
ited States:—Dr. Y. G. Chen, 
President of the University of 
Nanking is sailing on June 29 on 
the Empress of Japan for the 
United States. 
tend the conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations to be 
held in California in August and 
will represent the University of 
Nanking at the tercentenary 
celebration at Harvard University 
in September. He will be in 
America for about six months, 
and during that time will confer 
with the Board of Founders of 
the University in New York and 
wiil meet friends of the university. 
Dr. Chen is a graduate of the 
University of Nanking and has 
received his M. A. and Ph. D. 
from Columbia University. While 
at Columbia he carried on research 


Dr. Chen will at- — 


Government. 


studies in chemistry and was 
elected a member of the Phi 
Lambda Upsilon and Sigma XI, 
honerary chemical and scientific 
fraternities. He returned to 
China in 1922, and was appointed 
head of the Department of Phy- 
sics and Chemistry at the Pek- 
ing National Normal University, 
where he also served as Dean of 
Administration and as _ acting 
president. In 1925 he joined the 
faculty of the University of 
Nanking: in 1926 he was made 
Dean of the College of Arts and 
Science> and in 1927 was elected 
President of the University. 

A Pioneer in Relief Work:— 
About twenty years ago, Mr. John 
Ear"l Baker arrived in China to 
become adviser to the Ministry of 
Communications of the then Pek- 
In this capacity 
he served for ten years. During 
those years he initiated and wrote 
the first nine issues of the Annual 
Report of Chinese Government 
Railways. That these documents 
were highly appreciated was in- 
dicated by the remarks of one 
East India Railway Commission: 
“The Annual Report of the 
Chinese Government Railways, of 
which five issues have now ap- 
peared, is a model of its kind, 
probably more up to date than 
that produced-in any other coun- 
try in the world.” Chiefly be- 
cause of his useful work in the 
Ministry of Communications, Mr. 
Baker was invited to serve as 
technical adviser to the Chinese 
Delegation at the Washington 
Conference in 1921-22. 

In 7.930, he became adviser to 
the Ministry of Railways in Nan- 
king and held that position for 
three years His most recent 
connection was with the Central 
Trust of China, Ministry of 
Finance. 

In addition to his official duties 
during these two decades, he has 
generously given his time and 
energy to many social welfare in- 
stitutions, chiefly in connection 
with the work of the China Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commis- 
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sion and the American Boxer 
Indemnity Fund. 

It was Mr. Baker who had 
charge of the administration of 
the American Red Cross gift 
during: the big famine of 1920-21, 
in connection with which he built 
the first 850 miles of modern motor 
roads in this country. Also, he 
was largely responsible for the 
Commission’s relief ‘program in 
the Northwest provinces during 
the serious drought famine of 
1928-39. Together with other 
leaders of the C. I. F. R. C., he 
conceived the now famous Weipei 
irrigation project in  Shensi. 
Travellers to that part of China 
may see a stcne tablet at the end 
of a bridge on the Sian-Kingyang 
motor road erected by local 
officials in appreciation of his 
help. This modern edifice has 
been appropriately named Baker 
Bridge. 

In 1931-33, he was assigned to 
the National Flood Relief Com- 
mission and took charge of dis- 
tributing 450,000 tons of food- 
stuffs in the flooded areas. Never 
afraid of hard work and unmind- 
ful about personal discomfort or 
danger, he always was one of the 
first to come to the assistance of 
government and private relief or- 
ganizations in times of emergency. 
Commission Bulletin, May 

Chinese Students in Tokyo:— 
In 1905-6 some 15,000 Chinese 
students went to Tokyo. The 
Y.M.C.A. went with them. At 
one time Dr. H. H. Kung, now 
Minister of Finance, was the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Tokyo Asso- 
ciation. A few years ago the 
number of students in Tokyo fell 
to only a few hundreds. Tha num- 
bers have again increased to 8,000 
to 10,000. The Y.M.C.A. finds 
itself under the necessity of im- 
proving its equipment, staff and 
program to cope with the situa- 
tion. The temporary building of 
the Tokyo Y.M.C.A., erectad 


following the great earthquake, 
was recently destroyed by fire. 
Mr.’ P. Y. Ma, veteran General 
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Secretary of the Tokyo Associa- 
tion, is injChina raising funds for 
anew plant. The Executive Yuan 
of the National Government of 
China recently donated $100,009 
(silver) towards this building 
fund. Japanese Y.M.C.A. leaders 
have been steadily sympathetic 
and helpful toward the work of 
the Tokyo Y.M.C.A. Feliowship 
Notes, June 1, 1936. 

The Passing of Bishop Akaza- 
wa:— The seemingly 
death of Bishop M. Akazawa is a 


serious loss not only to the Japan 


Methodist Church but to the entire 
Christian Movement. The Bishop 
was a loyal leader of his own com- 
munion but he interpreted his 
task in large terms and poured his 
great soul into forwarding every 
movement that helps to hasten the 
Christianization of Japan. He 
was large minded and broad in 
his interests and every coopera- 
tive agency and movement could 
count on his fullest cooperation. 
In his going the Council has lost 
a devoted friend and a _ valued 
leader. The National Christian 
Council Bulletin” of ‘Japan, June 
1936. 

News from Hunan:—Mrs. Mary 


Pearson, writing the 
Methodist Hospital, Shaoyang, | 
Hunan, says, writing of some 


weeks spent at Changsha:—‘“At 
most ~gatherings in Changsha 
there is an international flavour 
as there are Germans, Scandina- 
vians, Americans and _ British 
there, and of course Chinese. At 
the service on Armistice Day, all 
nationalities were represented and 
the sermon was preached by a 
German pastor. Afterwards, by 
invitation of the British Consul, 
there was a dinner for all-ex- 
combatants, of whatever nation- 
ality. Such an event gives one 
hope that what is possible in a 
small community may eventually 
become possible in a large sphere.” 


. Writing of the Shaoyang hospital 


she says: “Apart from our occa- 
sional visits to Kuling we have 
not been able to share in F.O.R. 
groups though we get the China 


untimely 
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F.O.R. -publications and we also 
get “Reconciliation” regularly. 


- In some ways we cannot be re- 


garded as ‘active members,’ and 
yet I have come to feel very 
strongly lately that the little inter- 
national groups of Christions in 
world, 


communities, are in the real 
forefront of peace work. Here 
in Shaoyang we share the work 
with a German branch of the 
China Inland Mission and we 
have always been on most friendly 
terms with them and our Chinese 
friends pass freely from one 

urch to another if they move 
their place of abode. The only 
other mission here is Roman 
Catholic Hungarian Franciscans. 
Last week we had two of them in 


our bungalow as one was ill. In 


spite of care, she died and I felt 
that, in being allowed a share in 
their anxiety and sorrow, we were 
somehow drawn nearer althvough 
we could not have much conversa- 
tion and when we did speak it had 
to be in Chinese.” International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation May 
1936. - 

Six Delegates From China For 
Pacific Area Conference:—Tre 
Pacific Area Conference of the 
World Student Christian Federa- 
tion will meet at Mills College, 
Oakland, California, on August 23 
to September 2, 1936. T. Z. Koo 
of China, Robert Mackie of 
England, Visser ‘’t Hooft of 
Geneva, and Frances P. Miller, 
Chairman of the World Student 
Christian Federation are among 
the speakers. Forty delegates 


_ from foreign lands will represent 


sixteen countries around’ the 
Pacific basin, six coming from 
China. The Chincse Christian 
Student June 1936. 

Country Evangelism: — World 
Cali tells of the Young People’s 
Christian Fellowship of Nantung- 
chow, which divides into two 
groups to visit near-by villages 


in rotation on Sunday afternoons. 


Each group has a leader, a nurse 


and singers. They carry a medica] ° 


[August 


kit, posters and. song sheets. On 
arriving at a village some mem- 
bers of the group. visit in the 
homes to get acquainted, while 
the nurse opens the medical kit. 
This soon draws a crowd, among 
whom are sure to be those neel- 
ing medical attention. After a 
busy hour of clinical. work which 
includes the distribution of free 
hospital clinic cards to those in 
need of further medical attention, 
members of the band form a 
circle, sing a song or two, unro!] 
the poster, give the story with a 
simple gospel message, and teach 
the children how to sing an easy 
song. Missionary Review of the 
World, June 1936. 

Girls of Chinese School Send 
$15 for Flood Aid:—Wuchang, 
China,—The girls at St. Hilda’s 
School, Wuchang, remember ex- 
actly how it feels to be flooded. 
The school rooms had five feet of 
water in them in the summer of 
1931 and water on the mission 
compound was ten feet deep. St. 
Hilda’s girls have sent to the 
National Council a gift of $15 for 
flood relief in the United States. 
The Living Church, May 30, 1936. 

Mrs. Sibley and Dr. Sze Speak 
on Kuling School:—Washington,— 
Mrs. Harper Sibley, wife of the 
president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred 
Sze, Chinese ambassador to the 
United States, spoke at a speciai 
meeting held in the Church of 
the Epiphany on May 18th, in the 
interest of the Kuling American 
School in China. 

Dr. Z. B. Phillips, rector of this 


church, is head of a group of 
Washington churchmen and wo- 


men interested in supporting this 
school. The Living Church, May 
30, 1936. 

Rev. F. W. S. O’Neill, missionary 
in Manchuria since 1897, will be 
the moderator of the general as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland this year. , Mr. O’Neill 
is the author of several. bobks 
which aré a distinct contribution 
to missicnary literature. Missionary 
Review of the World, 
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Rev. P. F. Price, well known 
senior missionary of Nanking, who 
is now on furlough, was elected 
to serve as the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. which 
held its sessions in May this year. 

Dr. M. T. Rankin, missionary 
teacher in the Graves Theological 
Seminary at Canton, China, has 
been elected secretary for the 
Orient of the Southern Baptist 
Board, to serve as a connecting 
link between the missions and 
the Board. Missionary Review of 
the World, June 1936. 

A Christian Cooperative:—The 
pastor of St. Lioba’s Episcopal 
Church, Wuhu has helped to 
organize a credit cooperative. The 
burden of debt is heavy among 
the Chinese; most of the loans 
have been made to clear up debts 
for which a high rate of interest 
was charged, the cooperative rate 
being only one and a fifth per 


cent. Loans have also helped to — 


build dwellings and pay children’s 
tuition. 

Mr. Wang hopes for the day 
when all the members will be free 
of outside debts and can borrow 
for constructive or productive 
purposes. He adds: “We hold 
fast. to our conviction that the 
cooperative movement has its 
share in bringing China to Christ 
and building His Kingdom on 
earth.” Missionary Review of the 
World, June 1936. 

Nanking:—‘“The Creation,” the 
famous 18th-century oratorio by 
Franz Joseph Haydn, was render- 
ed at the Central University, 
Nanking, last month under the 
direction of Dr. G. Stranssl, dean 
of the Department of Foreign 
Music. It was the first time that 
this oratorio has been rendered by 
Chinese artists and musicians. 
Dr. Stranssl, an Austrian Catholic, 
was formerly organist of the 
Cathedral of Vienna. Fides Service, 
June 6, 1936. 

Southern Missionaries Retire:— 
The South China District Com- 
mittee of the London Missionary 
Society met for a special service 


on Thursday, May 14th, to bid 


farewell to Rev. and Mrs. C. D. 
Cousins, as they left for furlough 
prior to retirement, and to give 
expression to the honour and affec- 
tion with which they are regarded 
by the members of the Mission and 
by the Chinese Church. 

Mr. Cousins was appointed to 
Honekong in 1898, but almost from 
his first years has been associated 
with Canton and Poklo. For many 
years he has served as District 
Committee Secretary, and has had 


the confidence and gratitude of. 


every member of the Committee. 
He has also rendered a very valu- 
ablo service to L.M.S. work all 
over China during the years he 
has served as Representative of 
South China on the China Council 
of the Mission. For some years 
he has been Chairman of the 
Council. 

Much sacrifice, offered with the 
quietness of Christian chivalry 
has gone into Mr. Cousins’ labours 


throughout the years. Often 


there has been the disappoint- 
ment of watching the work of 
years undone by the turmoil of 
the times: but through all he has 
set an exalted example of high 
service. For many years Mr. and 
Mrs. Cousins shared in the further 
sacrifice of separation that the 
duties of work and family might 
be met, but during the years Mrs. 


- Cousins was able to be in China 


she meant much to the work and 
to the enrichment of thse fellow- 
ship of the Mission. 

Quite recently Dr. G. Reynolds 
Turner retired from the service 
of the London Missionary Society’s 
work in China. He and Mrs. 
Turner left Amoy on June 6th, 
returning to England via Seattle 
and New York. The name of Dr. 
Turner is well known to a very 
large circle of friends not only 
in S. Fukien but in many other 
parts of China as well. He was 
trained in Edinburgh and came 
out to China in 1900. His 
medical work throtghout this long 


period was carried on in Hweian- 


hsien, near Amoy. ‘When he 
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arrived in Hweian there was no of the South Fukien District Com- 
Hospital and the Society was un- mittee on the China Council, the 
able to give him anything but the Council which co-ordinates the 
very minimum financial help for L.M.S. work throughout China. 
his work. But he was never Foreign Students at Yenching: 
daunted by difficulties, in spite of —There is quite a group of 
every obstacle he built a Hospital, American students at. Yenching 
started the work and it has been University. Some have come from 
growing in importance and effici- the west to have this Oriental ex- 
ency ever since. Dr. Turner’s perience; others are the children 
reputation as a Doctor and a of residents in China who take 
friend gained for him the respect part of their college course here. 
and love of many both within and Most of them are just in the 
without the Church. Indeed, his freshman year, but Hubbard, 
position amongst the Hweian oldest son of Rev. and Mrs. Earle 
people was clearly indicated when H. Ballou of Tientsin has been 
as a crowning piece of service to taking his sophomore year there 
the District, he went to Singapore too. The Americans have to work 
last year to collect an endowment hard to keep up with good Chi- 
fund to enable the Hospital to nese classmates, writes Professor 
carry on after he had left. The | Stanley Wilson, for the best. stu- 
gifts came in from Hweian people dent here have a way of winning, 
and friends and amounted to $50,- against stiff competition, the 
000.00 Amoy. money. : scholarships for study. abroad 
Dr. Turner was not only active offered by various Foundations. 
in medical matters, but took a tudents skate in winter at Yen- 
prominent place in all affairs con- ching, though very few know how 
nected with the Church of Christ when they come. Honolulu and 
in S. Fukien and the work of South Sea students surpass in 
numerous L.M.S. and Inter-mission | this sport those from. colder 
committees. He also served for climates! The Missionary Herald, 
many years as the representative | June 1936. 
=0= 


Notes on Contributors 

Rev. G. F. S. Gray is a member of the Church Missionary Society, on the 
staff of the Central Theological School, Nanking. 

Mr. 8. C. Leung is General:Secretary of the National Committee, Y.M.C.A. 

Dr. Wu Lien-teh, M.D. (Cantab.) Se. D., is Director of the National 
Quarantine Service. 

Mrs. C. C. Chen is Dean of Women at the University of Shanghai. 

Dr. Gordon Poteat is a member of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 

. Society on the staff of the University of Shanghai. 

Rev. F. Olin Stockwell is a member of the Methodist Mission working 
in Chengtu. 

Rev. John Foster, B.A., B.D., is a missionary of the Methodist Missionary 
Society located in Canton, Kwangtung. He arrived in China in 1922. 

Miss Emma Horning, M.A., B.D., is a member of the Church of the 
Brethren Mission located at Ping Ting Chou, Shensi. She arrived 
in China in 1908. 

Rt. Rev. J. Holden is Bishop of the Church Missionary Society in 
Szechwan. 


Prof. Henry Barnett, is Professor of English at Southern College, Florida, 
— He has taught for brief periods in China, Japan, India and 
orea, 
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